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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Great Western arrived at New York on the 
evening of the 6th instant, with news from Liver- 

ol to the 22d ult. 3 days later than by last arrival, 
and from Paris to 20th. 

The Great Western, owing to the new tariff, has 
a cargo very limited in quantity, but contains some 
valuable property. She brings out considerably more 
than one hundred passengers, among whom are 
Virgil Maxcy, esq. U. 8S. ambassador to Belgium, and 
Jady; Mons. Pageot, charge d’affairs from Paris to 
Washington, Jady and family; Mons. Destonet, of 
Philadelphia. bearer of despatches from the Ameri 
can legation at Paris; W.S. Derrick, esq. bearer of 
despatches from the American legation at London to 
the United States, containing the new treaty; Mons. 
Anthony Sampayo, attache to the legation of the 
United States at Paris; Louis Borg de Baizan, vice 
consul of France at New York; Viscomte de Cra- 








mayal. 
Mr. Derrick brings the official ratification of the | 
treaty with the U. States of America. 


been finally arranged, and the nuptial ceremony will 
take place at no very distant day. 

The Caleutta Star tells an affecting anecdote of | 
the retreat from Ghuznee:— The death of lieuten- 
ant Lumsden and his young wife is confirmed, and the 
details of their fate as now narrated, are of a most 
melancholy and painful character. It is stated that, | 
when he fell desperately wounded, his young wife 
threw herself, upon his body, and implored him not 
to leave her to fall into the hands of the enemy; when 
he, with a last effort, drew his pistols from his belt 
and put an end first to her sufferings and then to his 
own,” 

Lord Advocate Sir William Rae expired on the 
19th ult., at St. Catharine's, his country seat, near 
Edinburgh. 

The Cumberiand 70 gun ship was launched with 
great ceremony at the Chatham dock vard on the 2]st 
ult. Her tonnage is 2,244. 

A Paris letter says that the prince de Joinville 
goes to the Brazils for the purpose of marrying the 
sister of Don Pedro, but will meet with g formida- 
ble competitor.. “The prince Albert, of Prussia has 
py Madeira in a Sardinian frigate, on his way to 

io Janeiro. His supposed object is merely the 
pene of the voyage; but those who pretended to 

how better assert that his real motive is the hope of 
uniting himeelf with the young Princess, whom report 
affirms to be very beautiful.” 

The losses of the corn speculators in England, this 
harvest, ave estimated at £2,000,000 sterlirg. 

The hop duty is backed at £150,000, There are 
many who fay it at a higher amount, but the sum we 
have named js the general favorite. - 

Paris dates received at London are to the 20th.~ 
They are filled with discussions of the new Ameri- 
ean and English treaty, and the right of search, Jn 


: \feres 9 1-2; Belgian five per cents. 103; do. 1840, 
The preliminaries for the marriage of her royal! 104 3-8; Belgian bank, 805f. Haytian loan, S80f. 
highness the princess Augusta of Cambridge, have '577f. 50c.; exchange on London, one month, paper, | 


\of 59s. 


The Hanover Gazette of the 14th instant con- 
tains a royal ordinance, by which his majesty king 
Ernest gives his consent to the marriage of the prince 
royal with the princess Alexandrina Maria of Saxe 
Altenburg. 

The marriage of the princess Mary of Prussia 
with the prince royal of Bavaria, was celebrated at 
Berlin on the 5th inst. The royal couple left short- 
ly afterwards for Munich, where they were to be 
married on the 12th, according to the rites of the 
catholic church, in the Chapel of Al! Saints. 

The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 10th ult. 
All the houses were immediately illuminated, and a 
great crowd filled the street till Jate at night. On 
his way to church next day he was loudly cheered by 
the people. For several succeeding nights the whole 
city was illuminated. 

There has been recently found, says a Belgian jour- 
nal, amongst a heap of old books, purchased at St. 
Trond, the sixth known copy of the first Bible print- 
ed at Mentz. One copy was purchased in 1816 by 
Louis XVIII, for 20,000f. 


Money Marxet—Friday evening. The permanent 
stocks continue to advance with the gradual increase | 
of business, but there is nothing like speculative | 
movement in the market. Consols for money and 
the account were, at the close of the day, quoted 
932 to 7-9; bank stock, 1654 to 1664; exchequer bills, 
56s. to 58s. premium; India bonds, 47s. to 49s. pre- 
mium. Three percents. Reduced, 93 to 3; three 
and a half per cents. reduced 1003 to 3; new three 
and a half per cents. 1003 to i, and long annui- 
ties, 122. 

Paris October 20. Five per cents. 118f. 90c.; four 
and a half per cents. 106f. 60c.; four per cents, 102f.; 
3 percents, 80f. 80f. 5c. 10c. 15c.; bank actions, 3,270f.; 
Rente de Naples, 108f. 30c. 25c.; Romans, 106; 
Spanish actives, 21 1-8 3-8 1-4 1-8 32; Spanish dif- 


ployment, there is no consolation in the cheapness of 
the lowest food, when clothing, coals, and other 
equally indispensable things cannot possibly be ob- 
‘tained. “A gentleman of excellent abilities and large- 
ly engaged in commerce returned this morning from 
Yorkshire, and says that his friends in various parts 
of that manufacturing country view the approach of 
winter “‘with dismay.” ; 

The corn duties were yesterday declared unchang- 
ed; on foreign wheat the rate being 18s. per quarter 
for the ensuing week. 

The price of bar iron is again lower, both in Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and Wales.’ The best price 
for flat iron for railways, if any should be wanted 
for the American market in anticipation of the Ist 
of March, would not be over £5 5s. per ton. 

American stocks are still only saleable in small 
amounts, excepting that Ponnevitente 5 per cents 
could be disposed of more largely if any holder 
would accept about ] per cent. below the Jast prices 
from the United States. Ohio stocks have been in 
vain offered at 70 for some days past. 

The wind has remained in the north for the last 
two days, and many of the American packets and 
other ships have arrived—the last of the packets is 
the Columbus, having been a month at sea. 

There is nothing better to send by the Great West- 
ern than the ‘‘Notes for General Circulation,” by 
Mr. Charles Dickens, which will reach the United 
States by this steamship. The work could not be 
obtained in time for the Caledonia, and is yet not 
much before the public here; but it is thought to be 
generally a much more sensible and valuable pro- 
duction than was anticipated from the forte of the 
writer and the foolish title under which it was an- 
nounced. There is, however, a labored, stilted, and 
absurd paragraph against the newspaper press of the 
United States—but in which Mr. Dickens must be 
supposed to be honest, because the newspaper trum- 
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25f. 60c. money, 25f. 57.1-2c.; three months, money | 
25f. 47 1-2c. 

Liverpool cotton market, @ctober 20. There is no- 
thing new to report in cotton; very little business is 
doing, sales only amounting to 3,000 bags, including 
Surats, from 3 1-4d. to 4d,; 100 Egyptian, 6 3-8d. to 
6 1-2d.; and 2,500 Ameri¢ans, 4 to 41-2d. Holders, 
though freely offering cofton, do not force sales. 

Bourse, Oct. 29, haif past 3, P. M. Last Prices. Five 
per cents, 119f. 5c.; three per cents. 80f. 25c.; Rente 
de Naples, 108f. 45c.; Belgian three per cents. 72f. 
35e, 

Captain Drew, who commanded the expedition 
that destroyed the Caroline, at Schlosser, has been 
appointed to the command of the English man-ol- 
war Wasp, of 16 guns, 

Correspondence of the N. Y. Cowrier & Enquirer. 

London, October 2d, 1842. 

The Great Western steamship returns to New 
York, and it is much to be rejoiced in that the aue- 
tion on Monday did not transfer this celebrated ves- 
sel to any foreign power, or powers, and that we 


pet was blown immeasurably too high in his own 
praise. The remarks on the factory girls at Lowell 
are very fine, and as this part of the work will go 
the of the kingdom in the weekly papers, Mr. Dick- 
ens will have probably done excellent service to the 
manufacturing population here. To the arjstocracy 
there is much tn these “Notes” which will be gall 
itself. 

The anti-corn law league are about to commence 
operations with redoubled vigor in the ensuing par- 
liamentary year. Special commissions are sitting 
for the transportation and imprisonment of the hun- 
gry rioters—and the whole prospects of the kingdom 
are dull inthe extreme, 


TURKEY. 

ABoLiTion oF sLaveRY. Lord Palmerston having 
complied with the wishes of his anti-slavery friends 
by directing the British ambassador at Constantinople 
to interpose with the Turkish government some repre- 
sentation on the subject of slavery, regeiyed from 
him the following cliaracteristie epistle: 

Viscount Ponsonby to Viscownt Palmerston, 
Therapia, 27th December, 1840. 
My lord,-I have paid the greatest attention to 





still have so magnificent e messenger between the 


old and new world. To have been bought in st the | 
large sum of £40,000 is a high testimony of the va-| 


lue of the ship, 


Affairs have not jmproved in the slightest degree | to accomplish, 


your lordship’s several instructions op the subject of 
slavery in Turkey, with the hopes of arriving at some 
result that would afford a chance of obtajnjng in any 
degree the object your lordship so earnestly desires 
} have mentioned the subject; and J 


during the two days which have passed. since your | have heen heard with extreme astonishment, accom- 


Jast accounts, All the markets are equally stag- 
pant, end money has only been invested to further 
excess in the funds; which have again been forced 
up—consols to 933 and exchequer bills to a premium 
per hundred pounds. : 

The report from Liverpoo} describes the cotton 
market of yesterda as very dull—the sales 3,00!) 


bagse-at prices if not lower, with difficulty main- 


tained. There wasa considerable public sale yes- 





Lord Aberdeen's letter on the latter subject, and 


lord Ashburton’s abandonment of ai) care for ab- | only 


iaining the right of search from the United States, 


the French journals find every assistance jn their dis- | the sale sale were 640 bales of North American and | 


Lussjops, 


The geeounis from Madrid are of the 18th instent, 
An exteaordjnary cabinet council was held on that | wintry cold, and the thoughts of the app 
Sided, when Senor Ca | winter jn the midstof a distress ef the population 


day, at which the pegent 


ierday, in Mincjng Lane, of Surat cotton, of which 
00 bales could be sold, and the price was 3 
| shade Jower, being from 31d, to 93d, per pound, Jn 


'80 of Madras, which were al} bougiit in. 
The truth is, that the last three days have been 
rogch of 


latraya entered into a full and satisfactory eR pose | 6 extensive, gppears to Appal almost every mind, 
nis 


Pt the situgtion of his depertmept. The’ eon 


The ghyndance of potatoes is ceytajnly 9 great sale 


of the Madrid newspapers are whotly devoid af yne | yuijen; but tu uimoet mijiions to whom the wintep ja 


bepesi, 
Fat Abii--Rew- 4}. 


lapppogehing without prospert of even parhal ene isewentelly the polite 


| panied with a smile, at a proposition for destroying 
| an institution closely interwoven with the frame ot 


society in this country,and intimately connected with 
the law, and with the habits, andeyen the religion, of 
| all classes of the people, from the Sultan himself 
down to the lowest peasant, 

The Sultans for some centuries past have never 
married, and the imperial race is perpetuated by mor 
'thers who are slayes, a 
| Jn all other families slayes may be, and often are, 
the mothers of Jegitimatised children, who are in ai] 
respects as much esteemed as those of legal wives, — 

The admirals, the generals, the ministers of state, 
(30 great part, have been originally slaves, In most 
_jamjlies, a slave enjoys the highest degree of confi 
| denee and influence with the head of the house. 
| Toxarry what your Jocslahp desires into execution, 
| it will he necessary to Iimit the law of succession to 
the grown and alter the policy thet has 90 Jong guide 
(ed the sultuus in that respect and also to change /un- 

a} ang Fivil instrtutions and 


| 
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-““gidered worse off than men everywhere else who are. 
' placed by circumstances in a dependent situation, 
~~ “whilst, on the other hand, they may attain, and con- 
 stantly do enjoy, the highest dignities, the greatest: 


Perpose will fail, and I fear they might give offence 
if urged | 
---4What would the English government think of the 
{of England and the people of England to alter the 


~ mestic habits and customs in order to please the taste 


 Raouff Pacha, president of the state council. It was 
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laws and‘all the domestic arrangements of the peo- 
ple. Universal confusion would perhaps be the 
consequence of such violent changes, and probably 
those persons intended to be most benefitted by them 
would be the greatest sufferers. 

_ The slaves are generally well protected against ill 
treatment by custom ‘and the habits of the Turks, 
and by the interests. of masters and their religious 
duty; and perhaps slavés in Turkey are not to be con- 


power and largest share of wealth of any persons in 
the empire. 
~ | think that all attempts to effect your lordship’s 


forward with importunity. I was asked, 


Sublime Porte if it was to call upon the sovereign 
amental law of their country, and change its do- 


of the Turks? 

I would perceive, in spite of the good humored po- 
liteness with which this question was asked, that 
there was something like wounded feeling in the 
speaker. 

The Turks may believe us to be their superiors in 
the sciences, in arts, and in arms; but they are very 
far from thinking our wisdom or our morality greater 
than their own. 

I have, &c., PonsonsBy. 

Theright honorable Viscount Palmerston, G. C. 
B., &e. 

The Sultan lately again changed his ministry, re- 
moving Izzet Mehemet Pacha, and substituting 


under the ministry of the former that Prince Michael 
of Servia, was lately deposed, to the triumph of 
Russian intrigues, and a new sovereign set up in 
that country in his place. 

M. Boutenieff, the envoy extraordinary of Russia, 
Janded at Constantinople on the 25th, from a Russian 
steamer of war, coming from Odessa. The arrival 
of that diplomatist at a moment when no person ex- 
pected him caused considerable sensation, and gave 
rise to much conjecturing. 

On the 2ist one of the Sultanas was delivered of 
a prince, who received the name cf Abdul Hamid. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that on the 28th ult. 
the representatives of the five powers had a con- 
ference at Constantinople, at which the affajrs of 
Servia and Syria were discussed. The change of 
government in Servia having taken place without 
the consent of any European power, and being mere- 
ly the result of the enterprising spirit of Izzet Pa- 
cha, the five representatives resolved that they would 
defend Prince Michael’s rights before the Divan, and 
oppose, by all the means in their power, Wiezich’s 

arty. The steps taken by M. Titoff in this affair 
i produced no result. 


ALGERIA. 

The continued progress of the principle of respon- 
sibility to public opinion in Europe has been evinced 
Jately by a pamphlet from Gen’! Bugeand, setting 
forth his views for the perfection of French authori- 
ty in Algeria, and which was laid before the public 
instead of being, as military rigor would have de- 
manded, restricted as a report to the ministry of war 
or to the head of the French army. Marshal Soult. 
General B. was formerly opposed to the continuation 
of French efforts for acquiring a dominion in Afri- 
ca. An examination of the country in 1827, has 
caused him to change his views, and he now urges 
not yet a civil but a military government for the co- 
Jony with a permanent force of 80,000 men as indis- 
nsable to effect its ultimate colonization. This 
orce is necessary to preserve as well as make the 
conquest and to protect future immigrants, and when 
not engaged in hostilities should be employed in 
opening roads, making bridges, extending cultivation, 
&e. in every direction. He thinks that a proper im- 
provement of the promising resources of the terri- 
tory will serve to build up a powerful power that 
may increase the iniposing effect of French influ- 


ence over the Mediterranean and in the interior of 


Africa. 
Meanwhile, the Arabs have lately caused some 
severe losses to several of the remote detachments 
of the French army, and Abdel Kader’s activity is 

QS grcat as ever, 
CUBA. 


The schooner Burlington, Capt. Filis, from Niba- 


ba, «a, for New York, put into Savannah on the 
4th mii. The edjtors of the Georgian have been 
informs.; 5) ihe passengers on board the B. that a 


smail sivco s:~ ved at Xibara on the 16th of October 
last, having on board David Turnbull, esq. member 








ng me 


the African board, with authority from the English jing the main body of our troops for battle, ‘a | 
government to demand the liberation, of not only the 


English blacks in that part of the isiand, but of all 
the Africans introduced since the treaty of 1821. 
Mr. T. landed, dressed in full uniform, presented 
his passport, and asked leave to proceed to certain 
plantations, which he named, with a view of prose- 
cuting his intentions. ‘This the commandant of the 
portrefused. He then requested permission to pro- 
ceed to the town of Holguin, where the governor of 
the district resides, which was granted. On pre- 
senting himself at the governor’s, he was recognised 
as the English consul who had caused so much trou- 
ble in Havana a short time ago, and who only saved 
his life by flying for protection on board of the Eng- 
lish guard ship; and in consequence of opinions and 
acts expressed by him to the injury of the planters 
of the island, was ordered off and forbid to return } 
to any part thereof by the captain general. He was 
immediately arrested and placed in charge of a dou- 
ble guard, no one being allowed to see or sveak to 
him. Orders were likewise issued to place thecrew 
and captain of the vessel in the fort, with the same 
restrictions. Mr. Turnbull and company were to be 
sent to Havana, to be placed at the disposal of the 
captain general. 

TEXAS. 
THE LaTe CAMPAIGN. From yarious creditable 
sources we have gleaned the following particulays in 
relation to the late incursion of the enemy—the opera- 
tions of the campaign en our part, and the retreat of 
the Mexicans from our territory: 
On the morning of the 11th ult. the enemy, 1,300 
strong under the command of general Adrian Woll, 
entered San Antonio, and, after some resistance on 
the part of the Americans and a portion of the resi- 
dent Mexicans, took possession of said city. In this 
affair six of the enemy were killed; on our part, no 
damage was sustained. 
The enemy remained for some days undisputed 
masters of the city, and we acknowledge, with plea- 
sure, that they conducted themselves according to the 
| usages of civilized warfare. 


men under his command, having selected a strong 
position on the Salado, on the morning of the 13th 
ult. ordered captain Hays, with his command of fifty 
or sixty men, to proceed to the vicinity of the town, 
and bring on an engagement with the enemy if possi- 
ble. This command having been executed with great 
gallantry and spirit, the enemy, with a large body of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, amounting to between 
eight and nine hundred men.pursued the party of skir- 
mishers to our camp on the Salado; and, having sur- 
rounded the same, commenced an attack thereon, and 
continued it until late in the evening. The greater 
portion of the enemy’s forces took position on the east 
| of the Salado, and directly on the road leading from 
Seguin to our encampment. 

With feelings of pride we congratulate the country 
and the troops in this engagement on the intrepidity, 
boldness, and coolness exhibited by them through this 
long-continued action; our only regret is, that more 
of the enemy did not dare to venture within rifle shot 
that the lesson taught them on this memorable occa- 
sion might be the more effectual and enduring. 

In this action we had ten wounded, most of them 
slightly, while the enemy had sixty killed, and one 
hundred or more wounded, of whom several have 
since died. 


of this day, but we feel ourse!ves compelled to an- 
nounce,however mortifying to our feelings it may be, 
the fact of the destruction and capture of a party of 
about sixty men, principally from Lagrange, who 
were advancing tothe relief of captain Caldwell.— 
They were surrounded in an extensive prairie by se- 
veral hundred of the Mexican force, and were, ina 
great measure, destroyed by the artillery, without 
being able to use their rifles effectively against the 
enemy. Two escaped, fifteen were taken prisoners, 
and the balance were killed or are missing. 

Early on the morning of the 29th, the enemy evac- 
uated the town of San Antonio, and marched nearly 
thirty miles without halting, and encamped on the 
Medina, above the Canpon ford. On the sume even- 
ing, the troops under captain Caldwell, amounting to 
about three hundred men, commenced pursuit, und 
encamped on the same night on the Medina, several 
miles below the enemy. On the 21st, general Woll 
continued in his encampment, while our troops march- 
ed up and oceupied a position about two miles distant. 


Early on the morning of the 23d the Mexicans con- 
tinued theirretreat. This fact being ascertained, the 
troups under the command of col. Caldwell, amount 
ing now tono more than 450 men, followed them in ra- 
pid pursuit until, after'a hard mareh of about twenty 
miles, their rear guard was overtaken by a company 
ofspies. The enemy occupied a strong position, and 





of parliament, 


cne of the mixed commissioners of 


ing for an attack, we again marched on to assay, 
enemy wherever they might be posted. 
cans continued their retreat, and stationed therms¢ 
on the Arroyo Seco. 
command of captain Hays, having again 0) 
the enemy’s rear guard, immediately, 


drove.them to the main body, 


Captain Matthew Caldwell, of Gonzales, with 210 | 


We would fain stop here in recounting the events | 





Wait. 
i he Mey; 

































































































































The spy company ender tn 
 ertaky r 
. . and With Zreny 
impetuosity and gallantry, charged upon them ;,; 
and under the prote, 
tion of their artillery. The company of spies ch... 
ed almost to the mouths of the cannon: and, a}th,,,~ 
received with a very heavy fire of musketry and thre 
discharges of artillery, yet only three or four of t},.,, 
were wounded, while three four of the Mexico, 
were killed. The main body of our troops Ce, 
charged with great spirit to within two or three hue 
dred yards of the enemy, met the spy conipany ;, 
their return. All the companies, with the EXCEpioy 
of two or-three, having dismounted, were marched y, 
to the attack; but, after reconnoitering the remy 
position, it was concluded by the commander to b>,» 
the horses nearer, to dismount all the companies a 
lead on the whole of our forces. Before effeo:;,, 
this, the sun was nearly down, and col. Caldwell dj. 
termined to defer the attack until morning, 6, 
troops then encamped one mile from ihe enemy. 
About midnight the enemy again retreated. — 
On. the next morning the troops were called tozeth. 
er, when col. Caldwell announced to them that he (i 
bot consider it prudent any jonger to continue |i, 
pursuit, and ordered them to San Antonio. 
announcement was received with astonishment ay) 
indignation by many of the volunteers. The compay 
of spies, with vehement expressions of displeasure 
refused to obey the order. or march off the ground: 
but being too weak to effect anything alone, were of 
course compelled to return. [Galveston Times, 












































ITEMS. 

The German Commercial Union are proceedin: 1 
adopt various changes to restrict foreign comm. 
ties and protect thear own. 
M. Pageot, the suecessor of M. de Bacourt x 
Freuch minister at Washington, is the bearer of a 1 
luable collection of books and other worlis of an 
and science sent by the French government in cy 
change for those which have been offered by tie (! 
States, through the medium of Mr. Vattemare. 
A letter from Germany states that Mr. Wheat 
having failed in inducing a reduction on.tobacco\y 
the commercial congress at Stutgard has procecie 
to Berlin to renew his efforts at that capital. 
The Prince of Joinville and the duke of Aum, 
arrived at Breston the 13th. They. ure thencew 
embark for Lisbon. Prussia and England having i 
tervened to settle the dilferences between ‘Jurkey 
and Persia,an ambassador from Turkey was \ 
out for Teheran, says a letter from Constantino 
of Sept. 20,to bring the matters in dispute w 
speedy settlement. 
it was confidently stated that the arrangemeit () 
transmitting the Overland News through Germanj 
by way of Trieste, had been matured, by whic! 
saving of five days would be made, so thal the mi 
should reach London by the Ist of the month. [ 
seems doubtful. | 
The attempts to navigate the Euphrates ani! 
gris by steam have been abandoned, the impediwe!! 
to the navigation being found too numerous to or 
come, 
The West India Mail Steamer Tay arrived: 
Falmouth, Oct. 12, from Jamaica, Sept. 9, Nas 
the 6th, Bermuda the 5th and Fayal Oct. 5. %% 
brought $1,000,000 besides bullion, and 240 ser 
cochineal on freight. 
2 RR AT eee 

NATIONAL AFFATLHES. 


DIPLOMATIC. Amongst the passengers whid 
arrived at New York on the 7th instant in the Gr 
Western, was Virgil Maxey, late charge d’aila'’! 
the Uniied States at Belgium, and his lady. Mt 
Maxcy had succeeded in securing indemnity for" 
American property destroyed at the seige of 4" 
werp, 

Gen. Cass. The New York Journal of Comme™ 
publishes a Paris letter which states that gen. \* 
our minister to France, is to leave Paris for hon" 
the 17th of this month. He has already broke!" 
housekeeping. 


The hon, Ws. H. BLackrorp, United States chars 
d'affaires to New Grenada, arrived at Bogota 0!" 
10th of September. 


Consutag. Juan De bia Granga and Henry “ 
Andrews, have been recognised, by the preside!’ 
the United States—the former ag consul gene! “ 
the Mexican republic for the United States, a! *° 
York, and the latter as consul of Greece, for the Pp” 
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One not easily examined; and aftersome delay in form- 


of Boston, 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
John H. Albers, of New York, consul of the Unit- 


ed States, for Westphalia, and the Prussian provinces | 


of the Rhine, to reside at Elberfeld, in the place of 
WwW. T. Simons, resigned. , 

Robert B. Semple, receiver of public moneys at 
Tallahassee, Florida, vice Henry Washington, re- 
signed. 

ANOTHER INDIAN TREATY. The Detroit 
Advertiser says, that Mr. Stewart, the superintendent 
of Indian affairs, who left that city two months since 
to hold a treaty with the Chippewa Indians of Lake 
Superior, has returned, having concluded an. impor- 
tant treaty on terms highly favorable to the United 
States. Michigan will be particularly. benefitted by 
it. All the Indian lands within the boundaries of the 
state are now ceded to the United States. By this 
treaty, about fifteen millions of acres are ceded; about 
eight millions of which lie in Michigan, and seven 
millions in Wisconsin. 

THE ARMY. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 69. 
Headquarters of the army, adju’l gen. office, 
Washington, November 1, 1842. 

1. The act approved August 23d, 1342, entitled, 
“an act respecting the organization of the army, and 
for other purposes,” having provideu that no re- 
cruits shall be enlisted until the numbers in the se- 
vera! companies shail be reduced below the number 
fixed for the said companies respectively. it is here- 
by made known that the recruiting service ceased 
pursuant to special instructions to that effect, from 
the above named date. 

2. It being in conformity with the law to keep full 
the grades of sergeant major, quatermaster sergeant, 
sergeant, corporal, principal musician, chief bugler, 
bugler, musician, farrier and blacksmith. and artificer, 
(two of the latter toeach company of artiliery,) vacan- 
cies in the same will be filled as they may happen, 
either by enlistment, or re-enlistment. according to 
paragraph IV. of ‘General Orders,” No. 25, of 
1933. “Privates” cannot be enlisted, or re-enlisted, 
.t he accepted by way of substitute, until the num- 
ber in the companies be reduced below the standard 
provided by the late act; to wit: 50 privates in a 
dragoon company, and 42 in that of an artillery, in- 
fantry or rifle. 

3. As more than a year may elapse before the pre- 
sent strength of the army be reduced by discharges | 
and the usual casualties of the service, to the: legal 
standard, the public interest requires that the prinei- 
tier 90% for receiving and instructing recruits at 
Jarlisle Barracks, for the dragoons; and at Fort Co- 
lumbus, for the general service, be broken up, and 
that all the recruits with the permanent parties, be 
distributed yn such manner as will equalize as far as 
may be practicable, the excess jn ine several regi- 
ments above the new organization. Ali the recruits 

will accordingly be distributed as follows: 

First dragoons, - - - - 37 

Second dragoons. 


Fort Jesup, companies C. D.B.F.H, « 66 


Baton Rouge, companies B.-K. 33 
Fort Towson, companies C, I. - > 21 
Fort Washita, company A. ° . 12 
Total for dragoons, - ° * 169 
First artillery. 
Hancock barracks, companies G, E. F. £ 7 
Fort Kent, company C. - - - 15 
Fort Fairfield, company H. . * 21.04 
Fort Prebie, company A. - - - 40 
Fort Sullivan, company G. - : 2 
Fort Constitution, company D. . - 4 
Second artillery, - - - - il 
Third artitiery. 
Fort Moultrie, companies QD. G. I. - 32 
Oglethorpe Barracks, companies H. K, 54 
Fort Marion, companies ‘8. §. - r 2 
Fort Johnston, company A, or ua id 
Fort Macon, company BF, - - + il 
Total for avtillery, - - - 245 | 
Third infantry, ~— + . . ° po | 
diath intantry, (enlisted at St. Louis for the 
regiment, ) . ~ - + 14 | 
Beventh infantry, - - ° 38 
Eighth infantry, - - - r 47 
—— ' 
Tota} for infantry, + , gor 158 | 


4. The seyerai delachments fyom Garlisje barracixs, 
for te gpagoons, and from #urt Celumbus for the | 
ertillery, with 9 recrujis for the 3d, 17 for the 7th, and 
is for the &th infautry, will aceording to previous | 
thairyctiong, he put in route, under the a th on du- 
ty atthe twe depets. The pesidye of 
Ordered for the infantry regiments will ye fufaiied | 
from the detachment in depot pt Jeferson barracks, | 


sent residing at Philadelphia. 


‘about a reconciliation 


take,” 
|eomes in such a shape as entitles if to credit. 
| Webster is represented to gay to the Mexjcan aytho- | 


Vexas and Mexico, and disclajma ali right fo miter 


he geeruits | 








according tothe special 
municated. 

5. The detachment of boys at Fort Columbus un- 
dergoing instructions in field music, will be transfer- 
red to the care of Col. Bankhead 2d artillery, com- 
manding the post, who will see that the sy-tem of 
instruction heretofore pursued he fully carried out. 
Requisitions of commanders of regiments for musi- 
cians will now be made to the adjutant general 
direct. 

6. The band of the Fort Columbus depot will be 
kept embodied, and has been transferred to Fort 
Monroe for the present; and until further orders wil] 
be mustered in the 4th regiment of artillery. 

7. All public property, except such of the depot 
fixtures as can be retained insafety at the depots for 
the recruiting service when hereafter resumed, will 
be delivered to the several appropriate staff depart- 
| ments. 

8. The depot fund wil! be delivered for safe keep- 
ling to the paymaster of the district, whose receipt 

for the amount will be forwarded to the adjutant 
general’s office. 

9. Lieut. Col. N. S. Clarke, 8th infantry, and Maj. 
iC. Wharton, Ist dragoons, the two superintendents, 
after executing these instructions, will join their re- 
‘giments according to their orders. 

By command of Major General Scott. 

| R. JONES, adjutant general. 
THE NAVY. 

| Navan court MARTIAL. The naval general court 
“martial lately sitting on board the U.S. ship North 
Carolina, New York, was disso!ved on the 4th inst. 
after a session of ono hundred and five days, and 
hearing and determining nineteen cases, 

IRON STEAM SHIPS FOR THE LAKES. The British 
are now putting together at Kingston, Canada, a 
large iron steam frigate, which was constructed in 
England for the lakes and sent over. It has been ex- 
amined by a gentleman of skill in that line, from 





this country and pronounced not to be equa! in “‘lin- | 


ish” or ‘fitness’? to the one our government is con- 
structing at Pittsburg, under the superintendence of 
Capt. Hart, and which is progressing rapidly. 

On the 2d of August the U. S. ships Cyane, York- 
town, and Dale, were at Coquimbo. 

The steam frigate Mississippi has taken a draught | 
of men on from N. York to son for the U.S. ship 
Independence. ' 

The United States Marion. captain Armstrong 


dropped down to Hampton Roads on the 7th from | 
the naval hospital, Norfolk, bound to Central Ame- | 


rica. 

The United States frigate Constellation, was at 
Whampoa on the 7th of June, and the boston 1 
Macao roads. 


The United States ship Colnmbus, for Mahon, saii- | 


ed from Gibraltar on the 4th ult. The U.S. frigate 
Columbia was spoken August 31, lat. and long. not 


given, 40 days from New York-for Rio Janeiro. The | 
U.S. schooner Enterprise, lieut. commandant J. P.| 
‘Wilson, was at Rio Sept. 7th, the only American 
i vessels of war in port. 


Ail well. 
Com. Isaac Hull, the veteran naval hero, is at pre- 


The United States frigate Constitution, Captain | 
Parker, bound on a eruize between the Capes of Vir- 
ginia and forty-iwo degrees north latitude, keeping 
inside of the Gulf stream, is now at anchor jn Hamp- | 
ton Roads, 

TEXAS AND MEXICO. From the New Orleans 
Advertiscr, By the Natchitoches Herald we learn | 
that the medigijon of the United States has been of-| 
fered by this government, in the hope of bringing | 
4 , between Texas and Mexico. | 
Jt appears that Mr. Webster, by instruction of the | 
president, has addressed a letter to the American | 
minister at Austin, enclosing a copy of instructions 
which had already been forwarded to Mr. Thompson 
at Mexico, directing him to express, in the name of} 


‘the American government, ‘ie hope that it may be 


deemed to comport with the Texian government to} 
guspend any offensive military operation which may 


be in contemplation against the Mexican republic | 
until jt should learn the result of the negotiation 
which Mr. Thompson had been directed tu under-' 


This, though not officialiy eommynicated, yet 
y ef Or | 
ivir, 


rities, ‘thal while his gover:iment sees with pain the | 
prospect of «active warlike preparatjons between | 
s 


fere, yet it cannot, under the circumstances, be i- | 
dineréui (ga renewal of hogiilihes between them. | 
‘no general and natural advaniuges of psage, the | 


gsecurply of our eominarce, 


instructions already com- | 


| faithfully. 


the extent of territory of the two countries, are all 
| urged as reasons to accept the proffered mediation. 
To these is added the intimation that, in ease of war, 
‘American citizens will emigrate hence and aid the 
-Texians, and that it is the president’s conviction that 
‘war is not only useless but lropeless. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The legislature having convened, gov. Hubbard 
_addressed to them on the 2d instant a message in 
'which he calls their attention to a revision of the 
public statutes, approves of the plan adupted by the 
‘commissioners for their methodical arrangement, 
hopes that they may be amended wherein property 
of females is subject to a like tax with males, re- 
| comumiends the interests of the militia to their favo- 
‘rable attention. having reviewed since the last ses- 
sion nearly one-half the regiments composing the 
militia of the state, and found them with few ex- 
| ceptions well armed and equipped, recommends cer- 
| tain changes in the state judiciary system, expresses 
| his happiness at the conclusion of a treaty that has 
| secured the territory always claimed onthe northern 
line of the state hopes a law for districting, the state, 
which by the late apportionment will have 4 repre- 
sentatives according to the late act of congress, may 
not be passed, as he deems the said act of congress 
to be unconstitutional, announces that he had ap- 
pointed no agent in reply to a letter of the secre- 
tary of the treasury of June 24, 1842, to receive 
_ the state’s quota of the land distribution fund, which 
act of congress he also deems unconstitutional, re- 
joices that the tariff act puts a stop to further distri- 
bution, considers however that the tariff ‘act is un- 
equal and unconstitutional, calls attention to his 
letter refusing to deliver up T. W. Dorr to the go- 
vernor of Rhode Island, and concludes with an ex- 
position in favor of the absolute political rights of 
the people as superior to any civil or political power, 
and his readiness to concur in the passage of all 
such acts as the interests of the people may require 
/and the constitution may justify. 














MASSACHUSETTS. 
STATE EXPENDITURES. It appears by public do- 
cuments irom the treasurer’s office already made 


| public thul the income of the state will exceed its 
expenditures by more than $27,000, besides liquidat- 


ing nearly one hundred thousand dollars of its public 
debt; and notwithstanding we have had an extra ses- 
|sion of the legislature, the expenses of. the state ad- 
‘ininistration are less than for several former years. 
This picture of our state prosperity argues voiumes 
in favor of gove:uor Dayis and his faithful coadju- 

| tors 10 power, { Boston Journal. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
From the Providence Journal. 

Quincy, October 20, 1842. 
My pear sin—lI answer without a moment of hese 
sitation the inquiries in your letter of the 18th inst. 
{ have not yuiunteered my services to defend the 
persons charged with oifences against your worthy 
and honored siate, At the request of Vr. Dutee J. 


| Pearce, an old personal and poirtica! friend, but with 


whose ricent politics | have no sympathy, | have en- 


|gaged to act as his counsel to defend him on his 


trial for treason, if he should be brought to trial, as 
I fervently hage and pray he may not.” [ have not 
engaged nor been requested to deiend any other per- 


ison, nor Mr. Pearce himself, for any other offence 


than upon an indictment for treason. J held this 
from the moment that he made the application to me 
to be my duty; and | hope and intend to discharge it 
But itis no pleasant duty to me; and if 
you can prevail on your government to direct a with 


|drawai of the prosecution, or proclaim an amnesty, 


to include Mr. Pearce. you will render me a Service 


| for which | shall be ever grateful to you. 


lL have never expressed an opinion favorable to 
the proceedings of the sufirage party, nor against 
the proceedings of the charter government. I should 
rejoice to be reheved from the necessity of contest- 
ing any part of them. Will you not aid mein the 


‘earnest desire to be exonerated from this burden, 


and from the anguish of witnessing the trial of a 


| Rhode Islander for treason against his ¢gustry? I 


am, ever faithfully, your friend, 
Joun Quiycy Apams, 
Hon. Joseph L. Tillinghast, Providence, R. I. 


LEGAL peciston— Treason cases. The Rhode Island 


'supreiie court has decided on the question raised b 
‘demurrer in the cage of the state prisoners, that the 


recelit act of assembly under which they were ar. 
rested is constitutional, and in no respect Violative 


ting uacertainty of tne| of any fundamental right, whether secured by magna 


issue of p war, she dissimilarity of the people, andi charta or otherwise, The court stated that there 
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was not the shadow of a doubt of the constitutional 
competence of the general assembly under the char- 
ter. The trial of the prisoners was then put down 
for the 12th December. 


Constitution. ‘The convention for the formation 
of a constitution having concluded their labors, 
their project is now before the people of the state for 
their consideration. It is to be submitted to a vote. 
Those who are entitled to vote on its adoption or re- 
jection are the voters under the existing charter. and 
who registered their names to vote for delegates, and 
those who may. register seven days previous to the 
time of voting, and who shall have paid a tax of one 
dollar at least seven days before voting, or perform- 
ed military duty according to law during the present 
year. If a person pays no taxes on personal or real 
property, or a sum less than a dollar, then he must 
make a voluntary payment of one dollar, or such sum 
as, with his other taxes, shall amount to one dollar, 
to the clerk, treasurer, or collector of the town or 
city in which he resides, before the registry is com- 
pleted. The name of the person who offers to vote 
must have been registered at least seven days before 
the time he offers to vote. 


CONNECTICUT. 


CoNnGRESSIONAL pisTRicts. We inserted the ar- 
rangements and population of each district in the 
last Recister, page 146. The New York Tribune 
furnishes the political aspect of each district as ex- 
hibited by the elections of 1840 and 1842, viz: 

' First district, 



































Harrison. V.B. Ellsworth (W) Cleveland 
1840. 1842. 
Alarford co. 6,215 4,496 4,775 4,735 
Tolland co. 1,991 1,509 1,492 1,700 
8,207 6,005 6,267 6,435 
Second district. 
N. Haven co. 5,100 4,012 4,065 4278 
Middlesex co. 2,276 2,275 1,647 2,202 
7,376 6,287 5,712 6,480 
, Third district. 
N. London co. 3,815 3,148 2,725 3,071 
Windham co. 2,790 2,188 2,107 2,127 
6,605 5,336 4,832 5,198 
Fourth district. 
Fairfield co. 4,871 3,862 3,434 3,712 
Litchfield co. 4,542 3,806 3,455 3,739 
9,413 7,668 6,889 7,451 
GEORGIA. 
CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION—OFFICIAL. 
1842. 1840. 
Counties. V. B. W hig. V.B. = Whig. 
Richmond, 614 695 501 901 
Baldwin, 320 30] 326 337 
Jasper, 465 410 510 514 
Morgan, 335 403 323 49} 
Hancock, 276 447 262 476 
Wilkes, 368 446 387 464 
Chatham, 679 540 631 . 560 
Greene, 101] 737 97 860 
Newton, 374 718 398 971 
Warren, 319 459 337 486 
Clarke, 267 481 354 632 
Taliaferro, 62 352 60 402 
Oglethorpe, 92 483 135 612 
Bibb, 620 587 628 680 
Bryan, 73 63 36 89 
Camden, 227 114 228 190 
Bulloch, 340 5 369 8 
Effingham, 84 138 75 173 
Scriven, 272 138 233 174 
Washington, 488 509 521 583 
Putnam, 240) 285 350 548 
Columbia, 146 287 223 470 
Cass, 882 487 705 56] 
Cobb, 625 459 428 658 
Hall, 484 332 504 445 
Jackson, 972 464 542 572 
Lumpkin, 838 324 786 355 
Lincoln, 127 206 123 317 
Madison, 329 288 286 357 
Tatbot, 134 739 807 912 
Upson, 312 633 293 632 
Walton, 6380 397 619 516 
Wayne, 113 23 51 74 
Liberty, 100 166 78 144 
Butts, 396 224 339 185 
Coweta, 715 682 768 792 
Cherokee, 593 422 416 369 


Early, 271 169 273 258 
Elbert, 166 765 105 957 
Floyd, 544 290 267 275 
Gwinnet, 630 732 ~ 624 745 
Harris, 429 “743 292 853 
Jefferson, 72 365 89 458 
Muscogee, 815 793 811 1,044 
Marion, 308 331 193 404 
Randolph, 571 449 . 519 509 
Stewart, 647 736 639 882 
Burke, 394 482 203 593 
Carroll, 592 285 437 276 
Crawford, 437 295 458 435 
Decatur, 232 354 203 432 
De Kalb, 673 479 759 665 
Dooly, 391 216 296 226 
Fayette, 542 272 542 337 
Forsyth, 581 325 457 348 
Franklio, 744 367 581 353 
Gilmer, 426 113 164 127 
Habersham, 633 250 761 290 
Heard, 362 300 350 315 
Henry, 689 663 793 931 
Houston, 569 412 572 667 
Jones, 414 439 352 461 
Lawrence, 14 513 4 556 
Lee, 170 248 77 304 
Lowndes, 387 289 90 422 
McIntosh, 223 92 135 119 
Meriwether, 728 647 702 755 
Monroe, 674 701 675 796 
Murray, 387 286 452 273 
Pike, — 598 517 624 560 
Pulaski, 298 169 275 24) 
Rabun, 301 16 212 30 
Sumpter, 333 443 176 449 
Telfair, 248 177 53 203 
Thomas, 173 386 60 426 
Troup, 411 859 330 1,071 
Twiggs, 440 384 373 411 
Wilkinson, 406 396 474 428 
Baker, 326 173 204 182 
Campbell, 506 155 427 163 
Chattooga, 275 253 201 186 
Dade, 216 7 163 38 
Emanuel, 107 140 113 80 
Glynn, 36 127 14 88 
Macon, 281 293 303 369 
Montgomery, 12 206 8 167 
Union, 482 175 360 107 | 
Walker, 556 321 541 387 
Appling, 142 106 61 93 
Irw in, 290 28 2) 59 
Paulding, 288 148 207 227 
Tattnall, 35 267 28 253 
Ware, 212 114 35 215 
35,847 33.706 31,921 40,261 
33,706 
2,141 
Harrison’s majority in 1840 8,340 
Van Buren majority in 1842 2,141 
Van Buren gain 10,481 
OHIO. 
Leeis_tature. The senate consists of thirty-six 
members. 
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Senators held over, 
Ashtabula and lake, 
Butler and Preble, 
Clinton, Clermont and Brown, 
Clark, Franklin and Madison, 
Champaign, Logan and Union, 
Delaware, Marion and Crawford 
Fairfield and Pickaway, 


Cuyahoga and Geauga, 


Greene and Warren, 


Hamilton, 





Holmes and Tuscarawas, 


Licking, 


Miami, Mercer 
Montgomery, 


Muskingum, 


Seneca, Sandusky, &o. 


Stark, 
Wayne, 


Coshocton and Knox, 
Huron and Erie, 
Portage and Summit, 


Trumbull, 


Athens and Meigs, 
Medina and Lorain, 


» Dark & Shelby, 





V. iB. W. V.B. W. 
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The house of representatives consists of sey 
two members. 


enty’ 


V.B.W.Y. DB. Ww 

Ashtabula, 
Adams, Highland and Fayette, 
Belmont, 
Butler, 
Champaign, 
Clermont, &c. 
Columbiana, 
Coshocton, 
Cuyahoga, 
Delaware, &c. 
Fairfield, 
Franklin, 
Gallia, &c. 
Greene, 
Guernsey, 
Hamilton, 
Harrison, 
Hocking, &c. 
Jefferson and Carroll, 
Knox, 
Lake, 
Licking, 
Logan and Union, 
Lorain and Medina, 
Madison, &c. . 
oem 

ontgomery, 
Meatiiogun: 
Pickaway, 
Preble, 
Richland; 
Seneca, &c. 
Stark, 
Tuscarawas and Holmes, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Morgan, 
Perry, 
Wayne, 
Geauga, 
Huron and Erie, 
Portage, 
Summit, 
Trumbull, 
Athens and Meigs, 
Monroe, 
Lucas, Williams, &c. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


We have before us the message of gov. Penni 
ton, to the legislature. It commences with a sta 
ment that the actions of the late legislature, touchi 
specie resumption, the rail road companies, and th 
abolition of imprisonment for debt, have all prorel 
satisfactory and successful. Reference is made tt 
the passage of the tariff by congress, and to the dee 
interest which New Jersey now has in the protecti' 
system, and also to her attachment to the princip 
of distribution, only temporarily postponed. 1) 
treasurer of the state had been instructed to make 
demand upon the treasurer of the United States, ! 
the state’s share of the proceeds of the public !av0 
but had not been successful. The cause was ™ 
assigned. The amount, however, would have bee 
small. In reference to the districting of the state 
congressmen, the governor expresses a hope and ¢ 
fidence, that the Fistricts will be formed in a /ibe 
and just spirit, and the division of counties, as far as p4 
sible, should be avoided. He recommends that if a‘ 
cial call of congress should be made, that the gover 
should have power to direct an election for member 
congress, in season for the elected to be present at! 
session. The subject of an asylum for Junatics! 
feelingly referred to, and the erection of a build! 
urged. There are between 300 and 400 insane p@ 
sons in the state, one-half of whom are pauper’: ’ 
Jersey is free from all debt. When she borrow’, 
is from one existing fund to meet payment 
another. She has good stocks: it is recommen 
that enough of them be transferred to the s¢!’ 
fund, to keep them above all contingencies. A”! 
is recommended that public schools be kept up. 
ference is then made to the reports of various” 
ficers, and to Communications from the state gov" 
ment. The affairs of the state government are ¥ 
administered; and though the times have beep 2" 
yet the earnings of the convicts have, for the Pr 
year, exceeded the cost of maintenance by $4,2/> 4 
Notice is made of the death of ee a 

roper elogium ounced upon his worth. * 
dhniebanees of PRhode talandave referred to, ¥' 
proper censure upon the revolutionists. 


[U. S. Gasell 
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TENNESSEE. 
A bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt 
has passed the house by a vote of 39 to 29. The 
gnate has had under discussion the pro 
the legislature of South Carolina in relation to the 
Charleston and Ohio rail road. : 


ILLINOIS, 


Taxes. The recent proclamation of the governor, 
guditor and treasurer of the state of Illinois, prohi- 
biting the reception of state bank paper in payment 
of taxes for 1842 has raised quite a ferment among 
the people of that state. A large number of the tax 

ayers, relying upon the laws and known _indebted- 
ee of the state to the bank, have saved this paper 
for the purpose of paying their taxes. They now 
find themselves without means to settle with the tax 
gatherers and. naturally enough, feel indignant at 
the arbitrary and illegal mandate. 

Hawkeye of October 22. 


IOWA. 
The enterprising Yankees at Denmark, Lee county, 
gre going into the manufacture of molasses and sugar 
from corn stalks, and oil and candles from Jard. 








aa 


EUROPEAN COMMENTS ON THE TREA- 
TY OF WASHINGTON. 


From tre Paris Constitutionel. 

We cannotimmediately tell what the United States 
gain by the stipulations which determine the boun- 
dary of the two conntries. We believe that upon 
this point, Lord Ashburton has been very accommo- 
dating, and has yielded without any excess of ill 
grace, to the triumphant argumentation of Mr. Web- 
ster upon the point of right. 

As to the right of search, even the word is not 
pronounced in the treaty, but the 8th article stipu- 
lates that the U. States and England shall maintain 
upon the African coasts a naval force sufficient to re- 
press separately and reciprocally the slave trade. 
This provision, if we are limited to its literal mean- 
ing, is exclusive of the right of search, but as the 
end of the article indicates that the commanders of 
the respective fleets may act in concert and co-ope- 
rate afler mutual consultation, doubts may jzustly be 
entertained of the true sense of a provision which 
determines the object without specifying the means. 
On this part of the treaty we shall make but a sim- 
ple observation; either the right of search is impli- 
citly recognised in the article we have just referred 
to,and in that case the central government of the 
Union has singularly compromised the cause of the 
liberty of the seas, and has Jaid a fruitful foundation 
for future difficulties, or otherwise the treaty ex- 
cludes the reciprocal right of search, and in this 
case Eogland has herself signed by the intermedium 
of Lord Ashburton, the condemnation of her former 
conduct; she has acknowledged that the right of 
search was not the only means, the necessary means 
for arriving at the abolition of the slave trade, and 
has given to the resistance of France a new and irre- 
luable argument. 

By neither of those alternatives, does the treaty at 
Washington change the position that we have taken. 
If the U. States have committed an error, we ought 
nol to desert, as they may have done, the cause of 
the liberty of the seas; if on the other hand, they 
have obtained better conditions than we have, our 
own honor imposes on us no longer to submit to a 
night of search, which they have rejected. 








From the Presse. 


As we said yesterday, the articles to which Eng- 
land has just subscribed with the U. States for the 
repression of the slave trade, take from that power 
tvery pretext, not only of insisting on the ratifica- 
lion of the treaty of Dec. 20, 1841, but even of de- 
manding the maintenance or renewal of the conven- 
lions of 1831 and 1833. It is in the interest of peace 
swell as of our dignity, that the principle of the 
Conventions of 1831 and °33, should be abrogated. 

are right in vindicating our cause by the con- 
Session which has just heen made to the U. States. 

he English journals were saying lately that the 
condemnation of the course we have preserved in 
respect to the treaty of 20th Dec. 1841, would come 
from the U. States. They have been doubly de- 
‘elved, for the U. States, far from furnishing Eng- 
and with pretexts for blaming our conduct, furnish 
Us @ powerful weapon for breaking the last ligaments 
which have bound us to the English policy. 
he Siecle in reference to “the renouncement by 
gland of the claim of the rightof search of Ame- 
"ican vessels in virtue of the treaties made with oth- 
* powers,” says “‘it is difficult to imagine a more 


ition of | from a satisfactory solution than ever. 


| ments against the right of search, in respect to the 


The Journal of Debates thinks “‘the search question 
complicated as it is in the relations of the two coun- 
tries with the question of neutral rights, is farther 
England ar- 
rogates to herself in time of war the right of search- 
ing for fugitive sailors, to which the Americans wil] 
ever refuse submission. Mr. Webster essayed a dis- 
cussion upon the subject, but Lord Ashburton limit- 
ed himself by replying that he was without instruc- 
tions. Thus not only have the U. States not obtain- 
ed any concession upon the most irritating point of 
their relations with England, but even Lord Ashbur- 
ton has refused categorically every arrangement 
upon a question which, it is true, can only present 
itself in time of war, but which always leaves a 
door open for rupture.” 


From the Journal of Havre. 

The treaties providing a right of search cf what- 
ever date. 1831, 1833, or 1841, cannot as_ heretofore 
be again invoked by England. There is no more re- 
turning to that point. Those treaties are virtually 
abolished; this is no longer a question with any one. 
Hear what says the Revue de Paris, whose ministe- 
rial tendencies are well known; listen to its argu- 


American treaty, which abandons this pretension, 
so unjust, and offensive to the flags which endure it. 

“It is henceforth determined that the cause of hu- 
man liberty can be served without the exercise of 
the right of search, and this fact comes to the aid, | 
if not of the ministry, at least of the policy of the 
chambers, at a most opportune crisis. The Anglo- 
American treaty smoothes away the difficulties. 
England without doubt will now no longer insist on 
a point which she has already abandoned in respect 
to other countries; if otherwise, the very contrast 
would be offensive. If, however, she return to the 
charge, the reply is easy, and facts have dictated it: 
‘“‘why do you ask of France what you have ceased to 
exact from America? On our part there is neither 
enmity nor pride; we pretend only to a respect equal 
to that of any other nation whatever. The courtesy | 
which America has not had, France will not have.” 
The treaties of 1831 and 1833, should fall then, 
since they have not for their basis, a point of truth 
or an essential principle. Lord Ashburton, without 
so designing, has shaken the edifice elevated at so 
much labor by the diplomacy of his country. What 
is not true for America would not be so for the rest 
of the world; right changes not with the hemis- 
phere. 


From the Commerce. 


Our Washington correspondent transmits to us an 
important fact, and which gives a final blow to the 
treaties of 1831, 1833, and 1841. 

A communication has been made by the American 
cabinet to the French legation for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the situation of the United States, since the 
treaty negotiated with Lord Ashburton. By this 
note, the government at Washington declares, that 
at no time and for no cause can it possibly admit a 
foreign nation to partake the right of sovereignty on 
board of American vessels. The Union is ready to 
concur with all the powers in exacting a rigorous 
observance from its citizens of the laws which she 
has adopted against the slave trade, and which date 
from the commencement of the century; but she 
will never permit a foreign authority to place its 
foot upon one of its vessels. She prizes too highly her 
honor and the independence of her flag. Such is the 
late treaty as it has been understood, accepted, and 
commented on by the cabinet of the U. States. If 
with some uncertain or credulous minds, there re- 
mained any doubt of the nature of the concessions | 
made by the English, and of the firmness of the Ame- | 
rican resistance, such doubt will no longer be possi-| 
ble in presence of those comments. After so cate- 
gorical a declaration, M. Guizot himself cannot lon- 
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the statesmen of the Union addressed themselves 
for the purpose of finding support, from the com- 
mencement of this conflict; and we may recollect 
the appeal made to our country by the pen of the 
American ambassador, Gen. Cass in person. The 
United States are now rendering back to us the ser- 
vice we have done them. Let us then congratulate 
the two countries which ought to derive from these 
services, and this reciprocal utility, new motives for 
cementing their alliance and multiplying their rela- 
tions. 

Let not people be deceived; every thing is not set- 
tled between the U. States and England; this is not 
a treaty of peace as it is pretended to be called, 
which Lord Ashburton has signed, but simply a truce, 
a provisional arrangement in which are planted 
the germs, and the perspective for the future of a 
new rupture. Some grave questions have not even 
been touched; England has not wished to touch 
them; and among others we will dite the Oregon 
question, involving the fur trade, &c. England has 
but wished to avoid the immediate chance of war, 
and that has formed the chief advantageous result 
of the mission of English diplomacy. ‘There is no- 
thing then definitive in this settlement between the 
two rivals, and the alliance of France is more than 
ever useful to America. a 

From the Nationel. 

England is not in the habit of negotiating and 
above all concluding disadvantageous treaties. Since 
the epoch of the Stuarts, if we except the treaty of 
1783, which after all procured for her a peace, 
which was indispensable, we do not believe there 
can be quoted a single diplomatic convention signed 
by England, which has not procured her some ad- 
vantage either for the nation or government. 

How comes it then, that Lord Ashburton has con- 
sented to sign the transaction negotiated between 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster? In whatever 
manner it may be viewed, this transaction is evident- 
ly disadvantageous for England. It cannot be dis- 
sembled, that upon all the most important points the 
United States have obtained what they desired, and 
that England has abandoned or at least adjourned all 
her pretensions. The English journals themselves 
proclaim the check of their diplomacy. ‘We be- 
hold nothing in these articles,” says one of them, 
‘‘of which England may be proud.” Another, of 
all the most devoted to the cabinet, says that the ar- 
rangement is good relatively; and that it was neces- 
sary to agree to it, or else to resort to arms, and that 
the former alternative was less unfavorable than the 
jJatter. The same journal replying to an adversary, 
avows that in the part of the treaty relating to the 
demarcation of boundary, Lord Ashburton has been 
basely mystified. 

This is not saying enough. If Lord Ashburton has 
been mystified upon one point, he has been upon all; 
of this, nothing is more evident, England wished one 
thing, and the U. States wished another. England 
could quote in her favor the decision, probably im- 
partial, of an old mediator, the king of Holland. 
The U. States, however, have obtained what they 
wished, and England has ceded what she did not 
wish to cede. 5 
The same in respect to the right of search. The 
treaty formally consecrates the inviolability of the 
American flag. 

Not even in the Caroline affair, has England not 
in reality sucecombed. America, it is true, obtains 
no reparation for the violation of the law of nations 
committed by the English against her territory and 
citizens, but in turn she renders none for the viola- 
tion she has herself committed, in arresting and try- 
ing McLeod. But when Mr. McLeod was arrested, 
the English government officially announced the pre- 
tension that they owed no reparation, and moreover, 
that they were themselves entitled to a reparation. 
England has then yielded upon this point as upon the 
others. 

The subjects of impressment and the Creole still 





ger endure for France obligations, which England 
has recognised to America the right of declining, as_ 
humiliating to its honor, and as touching upon the | 
independence of its flag. The public right of the, 
seas has been preserved by this memorable act; and 
after the retreat they have made in respect to the | 
U. States, the English will be unable to demand of| 
any power the maintenance of the right of search, | 
without demanding at the same time the avowed | 
sacrifice of its dignity and sovereign rights. | 
The attitude of the American nation in this affair | 
is a service rendered to France and to the cause of | 
the liberty of the seas. We have no hesitation in 


acknowledging it. 
ed strong support on this subject from the public ex-; 


vote of the French chambers against the treaty of| 





fomplete check.” 


1841. It was to France, its national opinion, that 


remain; both are adjourned. It is seen then that the 
treaty is disadvantageous to England, in depriving 
her of territory which she pretendedto legitimately 


possess, and of certain licenses which she has con- 


stantly endeavored toestablish as a right, nd isdisad- 
vantageons to her government in exposing it fo accu- 
satory comparisons and formidable attacks, 

But is it true that the interests of England have 
been really sacrificed? that Lord Ashburton has al- 
lowed himself to be mystified by the American go- 
vernment; that under this appearance of disappoint- 
ment there 1s not concealed some important and con- 


But the Americans also owe tu | siderable advantage? After mature reflection, it 
us an acknowledgment; for they have in turn deriv-| seems to us, that the check of the English is more 


apparent than real; we believe that in return for her 


. $ . . ‘ ‘ ‘ j > p 
pressed opinion of our country, and the unanimous enormous concessions, England has realized some 


grand political scheme, not formally pig bra 9 in the 
treaty, but which will certainly reveal itself jn the 
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future and perhaps before the lapse of many days. 
What induces us to believe this is first, as we said at 
first, the English are not in the habit unless from ab- 
solute necessity of concluding disadvantageous trea- 
ties; that they are not now pressed by any immedi- 
ately imperative necessity; that they have got along 
very well for 59 years with the disagreement reta- 
tive to the boundary, for 5 or 6 years on the Caro- 
- line affair, and that it is not seen why, after having 
waited so long, they could not wait for some years 
more, instead of making a termination thus hastily, 
precipitately, and on conditions, which this power 
had never hitherto been willing to accept. No; it 
is not reasonable to admit that England has yielded 
without compensation. But what is this compensa- 
tion? If we be not deceived it is this; England has 
sacrificed every thing for one object—viz: to isolate 
France from all her present or eventual allies; and 
this object she has attained. 
Examine her policy for twelve years. Jmmediate- 
ly after the revolution of July she places herself re- 


In fine I can announce to you as a fact that, since 
the discussions which have taken place in the tri- 
bune and press on this question, the whole impor- 
tance of which had not before been seized upon, 
Admiral Duperre our minister of marine has been 
unwilling to deliver any more of the licenses, 
which, by the terms of the treaty are indispen- 
sable for the search being carried into execution; 
so that this right is about to {4}! of itself for want 
of renewal of the authorities which have permitted 
itsexercise. Itis generally believed that this will | 
be the only abolition of the treaties of 1831, 33,and 
1841. It willbe atacitabrogation. As to their for- 
mal denouncement, the ministry is not thought to be 
bold enough to make it. 


t 
t 


RIGHT OF SEARCH, 
The pamphiet published by General Cass on the 
subject of the right of search, has provoked a reply 
from the English government; we have it not in our 
possession, but its character is discussed in the French 
papers and the extracts we give from them will 





solutely between Europe and the new government; 











































































rance with the several governments. ‘T'en vears 
afterwards hy the constant success of the counter 
revolution, the French government seems to be ap- 
proaching the governments of Europe; England pro- 
vokes and sizns the treaty of the 15th July; all the 
factitious ties formed with so much labor are broken 
anew. There was at that period at the other ex- 
treme of the Mediterranean, a young power well 
disposed to us, and in possession of a considerable 
marine; England crushes that power. At last comes 
the question of search; and here observe well the a’- 
titude of England. At first, she hopes to subjugate 
us; she inakes no attempt upon the U. States. The 
treaty is signed by M. Guizot, and England is attain- 
ing the final result of her long efforts. 
then towards the United States; but it is to menace 
them, to force them to succomb before the quintuple 
alliance of the great powers of Europe. 

Suddenly however the scene changes! this odious 
treaty which M. Guizot has signed, the chambers 
refuse absolutely to ratify. It is then that England, 
with skillful promptitude resolves upon those sacri- 
fices which her pride had been unsi'ling up to that 
period to endure. Lord Ashburton is designated as 
the negotiator and by the choice alone, England an- 
nounces to the United States that her wish for ne- 
gotiating is ‘serious and ‘that she wishes to make a 
definitive settlement. Yes, such has been beyond 


of our rivals. us : 
came the allies of the United States. 


attacked us, we had probably a formidale ally. 


we find ourselves now alone in presence of her and 
her allies, reduced to our own strength. 

We are henceforth alone in actively sustaining a 
principle which England wishes at every cost to 
efface from the international code; she has every 
where created enemies for us. every where taken 
away our allies, and if we persist in refusing to coin- 
mit to her the police of the seas and thereby the 


cy, we may be sure, that she will not be slow in at- 
tacking us. 
From the correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis. 
Paris, Oct. Ist, 1842. 


and England has caused a lively sensation in Europe. 
Impressions in respect to its details have been diile- 
rent, but altogether the treaty is considered as a con- 
cession on the part of England. 


for the reciprocal delivery of fugitive criminals 
seems to be founded upon sound notions of mora- 


of the right of search. 
the only one suitable, between the great maritime 


a moral principle, the abolition of the trade in the 


nation. We go stili farther 
gulation of this point of international law between Eng- 
land and the United States is considered as the prece- 
dent upon which this question will have to be regulat- 
ed between ail civilized states. 
France and England, and in 1841, between the 
cipal Europear powers, is universally considere:| 
abrogated by the effect of the Angio- \ 

ty. In France, at least, it is regarded im 
any ministry ever to accept the right of s 


ae 


> jor 


earch. 


she prevents a war. detaching thus the several peo-- 
pre of Europe from France without reconciling | 


evince its tenor and the validity of the arguments 
employed by the English publicist. 

From the Courier Francais. 

| A reply to the pamphlet attributed to General Cass 





mystification and has become the passive instry 
cf the individual interests of the United States jy 
every thing that.concerns the 
of search.” 


proaches. 
Great Britain to the exclusive dominion of the seas 
have give a new energy that the numberless points 
of sympathy which have existed for a long time be. 


ee 
ment 


questions of the right 


Nothing is more without foundation than these pe. 
It is quite plain that the tendencies of 


ween France and North America. But our coup. 
ry is so directly interested in the question as it con. 


cerns hereafter its marine and commerce that there 
has no foreign cause been wanting in order for it {o 
understand how much its own interests were men. 
aced by the conclusion of the treaty forthe rizht of 
search, 


From the Siecle. 
The principles of the two governments (English 


and American have remained irreconcileable Upon 
the question of the right of search, and there has just 
appeared at London, a writing which would prove if 
necessary the impossibility of a conciliation. 
author who signs himself “An Englishman,” is no 
less, we are told. than one of the legal advisers of 
the crown. 
notwithstanding the poverty of his argumentation, 


The 


We would willingly give credit to this, 


| 


| 
! 
} 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


She turns b 


{ 


{ 
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' 
} 
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| 


| was without doubt due from the English government. 


not only treats of the right of search of vessels enga- 


It has therefore just made its appearance at London 
in both English and French with the following title: 
“Reply to the examination of the right of search by 
an Ainerican, with some observations on some of the 
questions in controversy between Great Britain and 
the United States and on certain pretensions advanc- | 
ed by the government of North America; by an Eng- 
lishman.” 

From this title it is seen that the English author 


ged in the slave trade on the western coast of Africa. 
ut that other questions also engage his attention and 
that there are between England and America old ac- 
counts to besettled, old grudges still subsisting and 
old interests, which return to the tapis. The recri- 


for wise as a man may be, it is not granted to him to 
find good reasons for a cause where none are to be 
had. No one is ignorant that the Americans, whose 
slave population is numerous, are interested for the 


suppression of the trade; no one has ever reproached 


them with practising the slave trade on their own ac. 
count. Lord Palmerston has merely pretended that 
their flag might cover this infamous traffic, and he 
has demanded the right of assuring himself of the 
sincerity of the flag by denouncing to the U. States 
those who are engaged in it if, by chance any should 
be met with under the flag of the union. Well, this 
English author we are speaking of, enters into a long 
course of argument to show that Americans pos. 
sessing slaves, have necessarily false ideas upon the 





minations right or wrong addressed by the English to 


subject of the trade in them. The restof the reply, 


the American author do not prevent the right of | for it is a reply to the pamphlet attributed to Gen. 


ing vexatious and tyrannical in its application. The 
English author, a man versed in questions of the 
law of nations, assimilates the slave trade to piracy 
and pretends that the right of visitor of search ex- 
ercised in all time by the vessels of war of every na- 
tion for the repression of pirates may be applied to 


. the abolition of the slave trade: that it is but an ex- 


doubt, in the whole of this affair, the secret policy | 
By the refusal of ratification, we be-' 
if England | 
In| 
signing the treaty of the 9th August ult.. England | jieased in its own individual interest to refuse to as- 
has taken from us this ally, she has isolated us and, 


| 
| 





tension given to a natural right sanctioned by the 
mutual accord of all maritime nations, for the com- 
mon interests of humanity and from which no single 
power can restrict itself merely because it may be 


sociate itself in the acknowledgment of such a right. 
This manner of enlarging questions in order to ar- 
rive at an object proposed, presents a mode of ar- 
gumentation, which the Americans will be at no dif- 
ficulty in refusing. It is sufficient in fact, by forcing 
a little the consequences of a like principle, to show 


| that all navigation and all maritime commerce ought 


means of building up forever her maritime suprema- | ; 


| 


The conclusion of the trea- | 
ty of peace between the republic of the U. States, | 


The question of | 
the boundary interests Europe but little, the clause | 


to be at the mercy of the strongest. 

Pursuing his thesis the English author endeavors 
0 prove against the American author, that from the 
moment that there shall exist a mutual accord be- 
tween all maritime nations for the suppression of the 
slave trade and slavery, there is little probability 
that the right of search will become in the hands of 
one of them, an instrument of despotism, of mari- 


time preponderance, or of surveijiance; he maintains | 


that on no oceasion have the officers of the English 
marine failed in the examination of a suspected ves- 
sel, to observe the courtesy, forms, and precautions 
becoming to their arduous but important functions. 


.“The orders,” says he, “‘which emanate from the 
| English admiralty and the different chiefs in com- 


lity and international policy; but what above ail, 
concerns France is the solution given to the question | 
This soiution has been con- | 
sidered as the on!y one wise, the only one reasonable, | 


powers, the only one which accords what is due to| 


blacks, and to the political principle of the personal | 
independence of every nation, a principle which is | 
the sine gua non condition of the existence even ofa | 
in France; the re-| 


The right of search | 
suth as it was established in 1831 and 33 between’ 
prin! 


erican trea | 


mand are expressed with an at least sutticient strict- 
uess, and if some of the officers neglect the execu- 
tion of the same they would be promptly removed 
and displaced by others.”” We know not what is pass- 
ing on in respect to foreign vessels visited by Eng- 
ligh cruisers, we will-not recail the fact that with 
American vessels search has often been but the pre- 
text for exercising impressment, but we know from 
the detail of aceumulated facts, that but recently, 
captains of vur merchant marine have been insulted, 
their crews brutally treated, the vesseis rummaged, 
and the papers on board scattered; registers have 
been examined, cargoes turned about, and many 
things clandestinely taken. Have we ever learned 
that those guilty of those misdeeds have been pun- 
ished by the severity of the English admiralty? 

This pamphlet is by no mean a factum against 


France; nevertheless, the English writer pretends 


that in the accounts, given by the Parisian press, of 
tie writing of the American author, “that France 


| bas allowed herself to be carried away by a gross 


J s . 
‘search humane perhaps in its principle from becom- | Cass 18 of the same force or rather of the same sin- 


icerity, the author having too many lights not to see 
|the errors that he advances. For example. is it 
possible to believe in the validity of an argument 
such as this, though it be advanced in a despatch of 
the foreign office: ‘The trade being declared piracy 
by an act of the powers creating a new law of na- 
tions, how refuse to a vessel of these powers the 
right of searching any vessel whatever, to ascertain 
whether it is not in the act of piracy?” The law of 
nations only has value inasmuch as it is the expres- 
sion of the general sentiment of their people. But 
this sentiment never has permitted, nor ever will, all 
the vessels of the world to be placed under a disho- 
norable suspicion and to deliver them thus to the 
mercy of the strongest. On the whole, although we 
have but little confidence in the party which at pre- 
sent wields power in the United States, we per- 
sist in believing that England will not attain the ob- 
ject she has in view, in covering her pretensions to 
maritime supremacy with the pretext of a grand in- 
terest of humanity. 

From the Parisian correspondent of the National Intel- 

ligencer, Paris, September 23. 1842. 
The auspicious intelligence of the adoption of the 





‘| treaty at Washington was received on the 16th, the 


date of my last communication, but we lacked the 
details, so that no comments were issued until the 
| 18th by the Paris editors. For those who wished and 
| had predicted a very different issue to Lord Ashbur 
| ton’s mission it was a sore disappointment; ‘ No Ame- 
rican war, after all!” The settlement of the Maine 
boundary question appeared important only as it al- 
fected the peace of the world; the text relating to the 
| Suppression of the slave trade. possessed immediale 
| interest for all the French politicians; because, pot 
withstanding the two conventions of é’rance of 183! 
and 1833 with Great Britain, the opposition insists that 
the point of reciprocal visit 1s still open according 
| American example. The Journal des Debats at first 
thought the, text obscure; the next day, it was ° 
opinion that there is nothing in the treaty to conarm 
the report of the preceding-week, viz: an admission 
of the right of search by the United States. /4 
Presse (also Ministerial) found :‘a studied-ambigully; 
its interpretation was, that England would yield 1 
thing; America grant nothing: that nothing more 
was stipulated than the presence of a squadron © 
each nation on the African coast; yet La Presse 4 
gued that if England voluntarily abstained from 
boarding American vessels on account of it, this WS 
a virtual abrogation of the French conventions above 
mentioned, since she admitted the possibility of sup” 
pressing the slave trade by means of distinct squé’ 
| drons exercising a separate police over their respe™ 
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The Constitutionnel, generally so intelli- 
‘a loss. 

ne oraBteat and Legitimist journals chimed with 
of the dynastic opposition in the doctrine that 
., waving or suspension by the British of the claim 
re in the treaty with the United States, gave 
: ieht to the French government not merely to with- 
\ vial ratification of the Quintuple treaty, but to 
Mish every convention on the subject. 
idiinel in a second article, treats the latter treaty 
annulled by the American, and insists that the 
‘onventions should be at once revised in the sense 
, which the stipulations between Lord Ashburton 
jd Mr. Webster shall be received. Le Conwnerce 


Hose 












england has yielded to her American rivals, quite 
ised and happy with saving appearances which 
very one can see through. 
erved to the United States of showing how the pre- 
ensions of England may be resisted? Is not France 
creat and as strong? Does she hold a lower rank 
smongst nations? Since the revolution of July, how- 
ver, the English policy weighs us down, and turns 
«to itsown advantage! The right of search, which 
ne Americans have just rejected, was accepted by 


s after the public insult was received by the signa: | 


ture of July 15. Whence arises this difference be- 
ween the two countries. In two words it may be 
tated to be that the American cabinet depends on its 
irength at home against foreign powers, and the 


vench cabinet needs foreign assistance to resist, 


what it finds at home.” 

Party spirit, as you see, at once seized on those 
stipulations to annoy and involve the Guizot cabinet; 
shatever sense and compass may be allowed to them 
the cabinet cannot abrogate the conventions, nor 
ijl it venture to ratify the Quintuple treaty on any 
prounds. 

Vith regard to your new tariff, all the Paris press 
js disappointed, and would be more vexed if the mea- 
sure did not seem to them more injurious for the 
British than the French export trade. I have hereto- 


Hore quoted to you the French hopes and predictions | 


which the finalaction of congress has not confirmed. 
Inconsistsuey on the tariff subject is universal. As 
lately as the 13th instant, Le Constitutionnel observed: 
‘Our main branches of manufacture should be vigi- 
lantly aud strenuously protected-against all foreign 
competition.” ‘The consolation of the London press 
lies in the idea that your tariff bill is a bad one in 
itself[—a fiscal expedient which a short time will 


pore to be abortive. ‘It is some solace,” says the | 


imes,‘ that, fromthe present aspect of affairs in 


Le Consti-| is indispevsable is much augmented. 


Why is the honor re-| 


upon the turbulent inhabitants of Maine, without 
| in the slighest degree augmenting the military power 
of any enemy. ‘The advantages gained are obvious. 
Every country must be enriched by the most free 
navigation of its waters to the commerce of all, and 
if from natural circumstances we possess the power 
| of closing those waters at any moment when injured 
‘or offended, our power over those to whom their use 
In proportion 
\as the navigation of the St. John’s shall become ne- 
scessary to the people of Maine will be their indis- 
| position to quarrel with those who must continue to 
| hold the key of the river.” 

| | have heretoiore designated to you the London 
| Spectator as an acute, reasonable, and independent 
| paper, friendly, but not servile to the Peel adminis- 
tration and system. Its column of remarks, (18th 
instant), on the treaty conforms to its general cha- 
/racter. It represents fairly the positions and dis- 
positions in which the two governments commenced 
and pursued the negotiation, and the nature and ten- 
dencies of the mutual concessions. ‘The unknown 
quantity of land ceded by lord Ashburton could not 
have paid for the shortest conceivable war between 





| waive demands on the score of material value.” The 
| Spectator thinks that if England had conceded most 
‘in respect of mere material interests, it is not to 
/such an extent as to be felt injuriously; and that per- 
haps the most important fact and advantage of all is, 
“the excellent feeling towards England in her power- 
ful ally which the special mission has restored.” I 
shall venture upon a Jonger quotation, forming the 
philosophy of the case: 

“No treaty can prevent future disputes if nations 
be in future inelined to dispute. The use and the 
only capacity of treaties is to set forth the mature 
and concurrent intentions of the contracting nations 
at any one time, as a chart for the guidance of the 
executive government in each country; they cannot 
bind either party to perpetual observance of the con- 
tract, because there is no superior jurisdiction to 
enforce fulfilment. 





ternative. She worse alternative is rendered the 
| less likely, not by rigid stipulations which cannot be 
enforced, but by every thing which promotes kindly 
| feelings and free neighboriy intercourse. Clear and 


the two countries: in future negotiations, it may serve | 
England to have given proof that she is willing to: 








| 


| 








repels the charge of sympathy with that trade, by 
which so many of the European writers and orators 
have interpreted American repugnance and resistance 
to the British claim of visit in whatever form pro- 
pounded. In addition to the Morning Chronicle’s 
sweeping vituperation of Lord Ashburton’s views and 
feelings, I find that the other whig organ, the Globe, 
(21st inst.) abjures even the slight favor with which 
it first viewed the case; declares the boundary-ar- 
rangement to be, for Great Britain, ‘“‘an utter fail- 
ure”—‘a surrender to America of advantages for 
which an eguivalent is in vain looked for in the trea- 
ty itself, and in any collateral act of her legislature 
and executive.”” The Globe continues: “‘No wonder 
that the Americans have feasted Lord Ashburton, 
that he has become their idol,” &e. On the 2lIst the 
Chronicle returned to the onslaught, and, spurning 
the idea of peace on such terms as those conceded by 
Lord Ashburton dashes forward in this strain: 

‘Look at the first effect of Lord Ashburton’s ‘con- 
cessions,’ as illustrated in the haughty tone of the 
French newspapers. The first fruit of your truck- 
ling to America is that you must make the same de- 
grading ho-ioo to France. You have given a color to 
the refusal of France to ratify the treaty, the negotia- 
tion of which had all but plunged the two countries 
into war.” 

The Times of the same date interposes in behalf 
of the concessions, excusing them on the plea of a pa- 
ramount peace policy—absolute necessity. IT must 
presume that the lament and imprecations over the 
treaty cannot be just in both countries; I may sur- 
mise that the party censors are in both a little wrong. 
extravagant, implacable. The London Times says: 
“On the whole, the termination of the affair is one for 
which we have reason to be grateful to the govern- 
ment. A speedy settlement was necessary. By war 
or by sacrifice, the settlement must have been pur- 
chased. Whatever sacrifice may have been made, it 
is less than the value of that (we hope lasting) quiet 
which it has purchased.””> An American abroad is 
disposed to use the same language, referring to the 
agency of the American executive and senate. Peace 


As soon as the circumstances or | at all or any price may be called spurious-or extreme 
intentions of contracting parties alter, the treaty |{doctrine; but peace, without dishonor or eventual loss, is 
becomes waste paper; and then each party. must rely | wnoral law and common sense. 
on what remains of mutual friendliness, and on its |long editorial commentary on the 8th article of the 
own strength, to support its own intentions in a new | treaty. 
conventicn—a fresh treaty or a war heing the al-|to acknowledge that the American government has 


La Presse has a second 
[t exults that the British editors are obliged 


not sacrificed right or dignity in the matter of search; 
it insists that England must put France on the same 
footing as the Americans. Vhe Charivari has seen 
stanzas on the same subject directed against M. Gui- 


America, there appears every probability that the | definite terms in minor details may undoubtedly pre- izot. The burden of the humorous song is that Pre- 
isident Tyler gets every thing from Sir Robert Peel, 


new scheme will not be of long duration. The new 
apportionment of the population. according to the 
last census, will, it is expected, give such additional 
weight to the agricultural interests of the Union, 
that the next congress, which will be elected on the 


new arrangement, will certainly not allow a high | 
adversaries of the corn 


tarifftoremain.”? All the 
laws are aroused to fresh exertion by the persuasion 
that a repeal or essential modification of them in fa- 
vorof American grain would rally in the U. States 
an overwhelming force against any restrictive sys- 
tin. Jrefer you to a remarkable article of the 
London Morning Chronicle, contained in my roll.— 
The commercial paragraphist of that paper gives you 
inthe same number, information rather too proba- 
ble. He says: 

“Until American credit be cleansed from the sin of 


repudiation, and her currency placed upon a specic | 


basis, the mere passing of the tariff bill and giving 
authority to issue millions of treasury notes will do 
little towards the restoration of American credit in 
the European money market.” 

!have selected for my printed budget several ela- 
borate London articles on the treaty. Those of the 
limes and the Chronicle are the most important. 


Chronicle. 


| vent differences, but it is of far more importance to 
| place the several parties to the largian in sucha 
| frame of mind that they do not desire to differ; and 
when the change is made from eagerness for violent 
extremities to that happy temper; the highest office 
of diplomacy is fulfilled.” 

I would cordially respond to the final sentiment. 
Abstracting the considerations of common origin, 





the two mighty nations, who can or must do each 
other the most harm in war, and the greatest good in 
peace, should sedujously cultivate mutual kindness 


broadest and closest amity. 
! 


fallen into my hands. 
the majority in that well-informed and perspicacious 
assembly by which it was accepied would alone per- 
suade me of its thorough acceptableness. 


captious scrutiny. 





0 boast of in the stipulations so far as regarded’ old position. The text of the eighth article strikes 


Eagland,” but they would acknowledge that ‘‘peace! me as implying, necessarily, the suspension for the as the last. 
Was most desirable, if not indispensable in the cir-| five years of Lord Aberdeen’s instructions to British 
tumstances of the two powers, whatever miglit be | 

ihe price paid for the guarantee of it,” and they | suspected to be slavers. 


Would be glad when the treaty received the sanction | 


of the British as well as the American government. 


ended that the free navigation of the St. John’s 
ust prove of unqualified advantage to British in- 
krests. Jts views are as follows: 

“In liberating the navigation of the St. John’s 
"ver, Great Britain has, in the first place, consult- 
ed ihe commercial interests of her own provinces 
adjacent to that river; in the second, she has obtain- 
‘da hold of interest in the preservation of peace, 


cruisers to board vessels under the American flag, 
The stipulation to maintain 
an adequate American squadron on the American 


language, laws, fundamentals in political and social | 
'economy, and the principles and precepts of a com-| 
| mon Christianity—sheer wordly wisdom dictates that | 





| 
| 
} 
| 


The Spectator suggests | 


|coast “to enforce, separately and respectively, the 
lhe Standard, (a Peel or ministerial paper), con- | laws, rights, and obligations of the two countries,” 


bears as its correlative such suSpension or abstinence | 
from visit by one of the other’s flag, except by recip- , 
rocal consent, in particular cases or exigencies. It 
was eminently desirable that the American national | 
councils should furnish proof—as they do in that sti- | 
pulation—of their heartiness in the common cause 
to suppress the slave trade. This accords with the 





‘uniform professions of the slaveholding states, and 


and M. Guizot nothing, and that Sir Robert means 
to make the French cabinet pay for Tyler’s extor- 
tions, though the British concessions to Maine would 
authorise a peremptory demand of the immediate re- 
cognition of French dominion over Algeria, 
Paris, October 15, 1842. 

Two of the editorial columns of the London Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 11th instant are occupied by an 
attempted refutation of Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
speech on the Ashburton treaty. It is described as 
‘‘an official exposition made by a government organ 
of what the government considers the merits of the 


and deference, and constantly endeavor to live in the | treaty, and an official reply to the many attacks on 
The American journals, ; that instrument.” 
{in which ingenuity to detect weak points or ‘‘pick | statements of the orator are not borne out by the text 
holes” in the treaty, with reference to American | of the treaty, nor in accordance with the tenor of his 
claims and interests, may be exercised, have not yet | own report. 


The Chronicle contends that the 


Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s assertion that 


Composed as the senate is, | the disputed territory has been divided into two equal 


moieties, and that Great Britain has retained that 
moiety which secures to her every object which was 


Surely the | essential to the security of ber colonies, is particular- 
settlement of the boundary question defies the most | 
On the other heads, what has not | 

The Whig Globe and the ultra Tory Post were} been obtained from Great Britain could not have 
for, at the outset, from indulging a spirit of rancor| been wrung nor expected. 
and exaggeration to be compared with that of the! that, touching the suppression of the slave trade. the | 
They deemed ‘the concessions made by | United States, in the eighth article, have made a_ 
lord Ashburton important;” they could see ‘‘nothing | friendly advance where England only maintained her 


ly controverted. According to. the Chronicle, “the 
truth is that Great Britain, in virtue of her right, has 
literally retained nothing-of the disputed territory,and 
the small portion vouchsafed to her is intrinsically 
worthless, besides affording no security.” The only 
ground for the official character ascribed to the speech 
appears to be the orator’s allegation that he enjoys 
the confidence of the present British ministry as well 
The Chronicle proceeds thus: 

“Mr. Featherstonhaugh says that what we have 
ceded to the United States south of the St. John never 
was, and we suppose le means, never could’ be, of 
any importance to Great Britain. Does he think 
that it would be of no importance to Great Britain if 
a good railroad communication could be established 
on British territory between New Brunswick and 
Canada?—and does he not know that a line for that 
purpose was surveyed through the disputed territory 
south of the St. John?—that that railroad was to have 
united St. Andrews and Quebec?—that the further 
proceedings in regard to it were stopped because the 
territory was in dispute?—and that the ground%over 
which that railway would have run is now to become 
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part of the State of Maine instead of British terri- 
tory?” 
he Paris paper La Commerce pretends to have re- 
ceived from Washington information of a circular 
from your department of state to the diplomatic corps 
wherein your government declares that the United 
States will never concede a right of visit, or search, 
to any foreign nation whatever, but will inflexibly 
maintain the honor and independence of their flag, 
though always earnest to lend all possible aid to the 
suppression of the execrable slave trade. The Na- 
tional has discussed your treaty more deeply ai.d ac- 
utely than any other French journal. It recurred 
yesterday to its main topics. it is the first bad treaty 
on the face of it, made by England since the era of 
the Stuarts: British claims and pride wholly sacrific- 
ed: there was, however, no absolute necessity for the 
sudden conclusion with réference to American de- 
signs or means of aggression: what, then; the expla- 
nation of all this complaisance, compliance, and eager 
reconcilement? Why, the Quintuple Treaty had be- 
come hopeless as against the United States by the 
refusal of France to exchange ratifications. This re- 
approximated the two countries politically; it might 
induce a close maritime alliance; the British supre- 
macy on the ocean would be more Seriously threaten- 
ed. No time was to be lost in removing these evils; 
‘the United States must be propitiated and France iso- 
lated. This scheme lies at the bottom of the treaty of 
concession. England has acted towards France, in 
order to weaken and crush her, as Lovis XIV. did 
towards Holland two centuries ago: England foresees 
that there must be, ere long, a death struggle be- 
tween her oligarchy and French democracy. Such 
is the strain of the Republican oracle. The ideas of 
the National are not mine. Doubtless all the royal 
and aristocratic interests—I might add all the foreign 
national and industrial, and all the domestic indus- 
trial interests—apprehend an outbreak, soon or late, 
of the democracy, or rather the revolutionary of 
France, and the monarchical councils study to be 
repared. But certainly these do not wish to pro- 
voke it,though they believe that it would be suicidal. 
All of them prefer the stability of the present French 
institutions and universal peace in Christendom, to 
any violent extinction of what they consider as the 
worst element of disturbance and danger. Europe 
never possessed at the same time so many capable 
and enlightened sovereigns as now: those of France, 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Holland are statesmen of 
the first order. The Kings of Belgium, Denmark, 
Saxony, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Sardinia, Naples, if 
not so distinguished, look and act in the same direc- 
tion. They all understand that they fortify their 
thrones and consult their immediate quiet and secu- 
rity by making the essential and general welfare of 
their subjects their proper and zealous business, and 
preserving liberal and amicable relations between 
themselves, The personal vices and excesses of roy- 
alty which fatally influenced the moral and physical 


the treaty and the correspondence has been execut- 

ed and published. The writer had distinguished 

himself, if at all, only on geographical and mercan- 

tile themes. His present essay is the most intelli- 

gent, broad, and impartial hitherto furnished by 

either the French or English press on the subject. 

He traces the history of the boundary question; ana- 
lyses and criticises the corresponderce, including the 

communications of the commissioners of Maine and 

Massachusetts, and decides respecting merits and 
demerits in a way to convince the reader of the sin- 
cerity at least of his judgments. He thinks that 
Lord Ashburton was too direct, frank, and pliable; 
that he put himself at once in the power of the 
American array of negotiators by showing his cards, 
his whole game, at the very outset. He finds all the 
diplomatic finesse, artifice, resolution, and manage- 
ment on the American side. Mr. Webster’s notes, 
he says, were less directed to his lordship’s ideas and 
aims than to American opinion, to his own popular 
responsibility: the one felt and wrote as areal pleni- 
potentiary and a commissary of pacification; the other 
as an attorney and champion, acting for particular 
states not less than for the national gain, and with an 
eye to the political and personal consideration or dis 

repute which would result to himself according to 
the nature and issue of his dealing in the case. Mr. 
Lemoinne deems it indisputable that the U. States 
have the best of the bargain, and that England pays 
dear for the pacification; but he acknowledges this 
to be a very important result for her European and 
Oriental concerns. He speaks of American extor- 
tion on the boundary topic; the more was freely of- 
fered, the more was roundly asked. He regards the 
navigation of the St. John’s as the most dangerous 
of the British concessions, and the transfer of the 
Madawaska settlers as the least excusable. There 
is French sympathy is this notion. The notes of the 
Massachusetts and Maine commissioners are severe- 
|ly handled by the Paris critic. He calls them won- 
ders of mauvais ton, mauvaise langage, and fanfaro- 
nade. Their “great airs,” ungracious remarks, pro- 
digious conceit, forms, he adds, a strong contrast 
with the dignified moderation and conciliatory strain 
of the British envoy. The final paragraph of the 
Maine commissioners is specially the matter of his 
ridicule. He reasons and pronounces against Mr. 
Webster’s doctrines and conclusions in the cases of 
the Caroline and the Creole, and admires “the just 
firmness” of Great Britain with regard to the prin- 
ciples involved inthe latter. But the Americans, 
with this writer, are absolutely right about impress- 
ment; the British claim is arrogant, unfounded, and 
inadmissible; the spirit, cogency, and peremptori- 


praise. 
' treaty, it certainly, he thinks, does not concede a 
right of visit; the parties are to exercise, severally, 





their maritime police and anti-slave trade laws. On 
the whole, Mr. Lemoinne supposes that a treaty 


weal of the nations in former centuries have disap-| which has left much unadjusted of perilous import, 


peared, and would be impossible, without utter ruin 
or extreme risk, if as directly or openly practised. We 
must ascribe this single reform and intellectual su- 
periority of the crowned heads not to accident or im- 
proved education alone, but to the character and ten- 
dencies of the age—to the advances and the fear of 
democracy. Metternich is the real ruler of Austria 
and Peel of Great Bfitater*policy, domestic and na- 
tional, is not less judicious, discerning, and elevated 
in them; andso with the Regent of Spain. 
Austrian sway in Italy has become a beneficent, salu- 
tary administration, whatever its principles and con- 
duct with regard to mere political freedom. You 
have seen that the Papal See has issued a criminal 


The | ments in regard to equity and danger. 


will tend to weaken rather than to revive or main- 
tain sentiments of concord and amity between the 
two countries. I think him egregiously wrong on 
this head, and mistaken on some others. My pur- 
pose is merely to report what has come from a 
French penin the most methodical, elaborate, and 
authoritative way. The questions of the Creole and 
remote impressment wear a softer and more encour- 
aging aspect from Lord Ashburton’s acknowledg- 
Perpetual al- 
legiance will, ere very long, be put on the same 
shelf with divine right of kings and passive obe- 





_dience of people. 
|conformably to her ideas of prudence, from search 


England may and will abstain, 


code meliorated to the best standard, and which des-| and impressment, when the occasion shall offer. 
troys every vestige of the feudal immunities and se- | Sufficient for the year is the good thereof. 


verities that prevailed over Europe a few generations 
back, to the shame of human nature and Jaw. Di- 


plomatic communication of every kind and object has | 


rown, I doubt not, into comparative frankness and 
Komanth. The most secret discussion transpires; the 
notes and protocols find their way into the journals; 
public opinion impends over every diplomatic agent 
and transaction. Whoever reads the genera! histo- 
ries of the old regime, and such works as that of 
Fiassan. with some knowledge of the real concerns, 
dispositions, and lights of the governments of ourday, 


will conclude that though much of dissension, intri-| 


gue, and obliquity may remain in inter-Cabinet rela- 
tions, there is considerably less of intricateness, diver- 
gence, simulation, occultness, trick, corruption, ma- 
Jignant passion and purpose, than continued until the 


downfall of Napoleon. 


Paris, October 7, 1842. 
Some of the newspaper oracles inform us that 


| Louis Philippe is busy and eager with projects of a 


‘triangular commercial league or customs’ union— 
France and Belgium with the Zollverein, and of a 
_close political approximation to Russia. The main 
| obstacle to any comprehensive continental alliance 
for France is the general distrust, beyond all the 
| French frontiers, of the stability of the present or- 
| der of things. Mr. de Langsdorf, the minister pleni- 
potentiary to Brazil, has just sailed from Toulon, 
and will arrive at Rio about the same time as Mr. 
| Ellis, the British envoy extraordinary, whuse objects 
are a commerciai treaty and new arrangements for 
the suppression of the slave trade. To this eet 
the French minister will lend his aid; to the former, 


The number of La Revue des Deux .Mondes issued | oppose cvery consideration he can bring to bear upon 


this day contains an article signed John Lemoinne, of 
twenty-three close pages, on the new treaty between 
the United States and England. I have perused it 
with interest, and some surprise at the despatch with 


which so comprehensive and particular a survey of | 


the understandings and feelings of the Brazilians. 
He has, himself, to propose favorable terms for the 
Brazil cotton trade with France, provided the same 
can be obtained for French wines. Le Siecle of the 
4th inst. complaining of your tariff, says: ‘We must 





ness of the American government here, deserve all | 
With respect to the eighth article of the | 


cause the southern states to be more and more dis. 
contented with this tariff; we must seek cotton jp 
Brazil: by a proper convention with that country 
we may amply compensate ourselves for the loss 
which the absurd final act of the American congress 
is likely to inflict upon us.” The Prince de Join. 
ville will touch at Rio, and an Austrian Archduke 
has gone, or will soon go thither. Report makes 
them rival suitors for the hand of the sister of the 
emperor of Brazil. 

orrespondence mentions—what, I doubt not, js 
true—that Mr. Wheaton was indefatigably urgent 
with the congress at Stutgard, in behalf of Ame. 
rican rice and tobacco. That congress has conceded 
nothing to the British solicitations for modifications 
of the league’s tariff. The body will publish, er, 
long, a digest of its discussions and measures. Long 
since a committee of the ablest Italian jurists way 
appointed at Rome to revise all the penal processey 
and laws. The result is a new code, conformable to 
the spirit and progress of the age, and creditable to 
the wisdom and liberality of the holy see. All the pri- 
vileges and immunities of the higher classes, all ine. 
qualities before the law, are abolished; every one 
accused is to be tried by his “natural judges;” eccle. 
siastical tribunals remain, but only for the clergy 
and for offences strictly clerical. 

The correspondence between Mr. Webster and 
Lord Ashburton, now extant in most of the London 
papers, proves a rich theme of additional obloquy 
on his lordship and the treaty: the charges and epi. 
thets employed by the Morning Chronicle and the 
Herald would suit the very worst case of diplomatic 
imbecility and treachery to be found in all history. 
A correspondent of the Chronicle says: ‘The treaty, 
that ignominous and destructive document—the capi- 
tulation as you rightly term it—eannot possibly be 
lasting. England may, and she has, put up with a 
disadvantageous arrangement, but to a dishonorable 
paction she hus never consented and will never sub- 
mit.” This vilification and bluster will continue, 
but the British people, and the American, must ulti- 
mately rejoice in the settlement at Washington. 
Lord Ashburton’s communications—congenial | pre- 
sume with the sentiments and views of sir Robert 
Peel—have filled me with esteem for the negotiator, 
and greatly increased my original trust in the since- 
rity of his whole mission. We had, yesterday after. 
noon, the overland mail from India. We may infer 
from the complexion of the several accounts that the 
armies beyond the Indus would advance upon Cabul. 
On the 18th May the British captured Chapoo,which 
is styled ‘the celebrated city, and mart of the Chi- 
nese trade with Japan.” ‘The British expedition 
was fully assembled in the Chjnese seas—110 vessels, 
16,400 troops—destined to the north of the empire. 
We shall hear of great doings. 


From the Augburg Gazette. | 
“Touching the right of visit, opinions in France 
are more and more in accordance with that of the 





| United States. General Cass and Mr. Everett have 
| had a conference with Count St. Aulaire, under the 
| sanction of M. Guizot, and the outlines of a new 
| treaty for the suppression of the slave trade have by 
| this time, probably, been communicated to the Br- 
| tish government as a substitute for the conventions 
of 1831 and 1833, and the unratified treaty of 1841.” 
From the New York Courier des Etats Unis, Nov. 4th 
The course of the policy of the British govern 
ment has been amending for sometime past. Is !t 
from good faith? or from necessity? If the devil 
makes himself a hermit, is it because he is becom- 
ing old? We would rather believe it is that he 
is becoming more enlightened. ‘The Times, the ol 
gan of the tory party which has hitherto been dit 
tinguished for ‘ts politicai and religious fanaticis®, 
| has suddenly assumed a remarkable degree of tole 
|Fance. It avows that the British pretensions for im 
| pressment of sailors, that is, to search and seize In 
foreign vessels seamen supposed to be Englishmen bY 
birth, are hard to be justified, and even almost I 
vites the government to renounce them. “The right 
is doubtful,” it says, “‘and the inconveniences of 8 
execution are certain. It is not necessary to recrull 
the British forces by such means. Consequently, ! 
would be possible to accede to a declaration to thal 
effect, and to renounce a practice which it is not I 
tended to revive.”” The Globe and other whig jour 
nals approve of this declaration which is as impor 
tant as it is unexpected. 
From the London Times. j 
The despatch in which Mr. Webster conclude 
his late correspondence with Lord Ashburton, 3" 
communicated to the British envoy the views of te 
Americaii government on the subject of the impres> 
ment of British seamen from American mercha? 
vessels, has given rise to very absurd inferences 
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the continen bat at the same time the subject de- 
serves the fullest consideration. Mr. Webster has 
not exaggerated the hardships and evils which this 
ractice occasioned in the course of the last war. A 
wer which even in its mildest form was peculiarly 
jiable to be abused, was put into the hands of those 
most likely to abuse it. Redress was almost impos- 
sible, yet the number of cases in which redress was 
aciually obtained and seamen discharged on the ap- 
lication of the American government, shows that 
the abuses of this mode of impressment were ac- 
knowledged by the English admiralty to be frequent. 
From the month of July, 1796, to that of pri, 
1797, the American secretary of state applied for 
the discharge of 271 seamen, stating themselves. to 
be American citizens. Of this number 86 were dis- 
charged, 3¢ mofe were detained for want of proof 
of their national character, but the remaining 148 
had already sailed beyond the reach of inquiry. The 
increasing commercial relations of the two couh- 
tries, and especially the vast tide of emigration 
which has flowed since the peace from the shores of 
Great Britain to the ports of the United States, 
would now, of course, render these painful ques- 
tions of still more frequent vecurrence; and Mr. 
Webster argues, with equal truth and ingenuity, that 
whilst Great Britain encourages emigration to all 
parts of the world, both within and beyond the do- 
minions of the crown, it is inconsistent and unjust 
to affect to claim that strict a'legiance from her 
former subjects which she has encouraged them to 
transfer to another power. 

The question, however, loses much of its difficulty, 
when it is divested of all the exaggeration which na- 
tional prejudices and former abuses have attached 
to it. The practice of impressment even within the 
jurisdiction of the crown of England is no regular 
or indefeasible part of the law or constitution of this 
country; it is an extraordinary power, exercised by 
virtue of impress warrants from the admiralty. under 
a commission which the crown is, by long establish- 
ed custom, empowered by the annual mutiny act to 
grant. Itrests entirely with the executive govern- | 
ment for the time being to exert or to Jeave dormant | 
that power; for although the law. and ancient cus-| 
toms still more than law, have giver a color of right | 
to this exercise of force on the personal services ofa | 
portion of the queen’s subjects, it cannot be doubted | 
that nothing but the most imperious necessity would | 
induce the admiralty to revive a practice so adverse } 





But, as we have already said, the evils of impress- 


ment are not confined to this particular application . 


of it; andit can scarcei. be doubted that the most 


fitting and dignified mode of removing the apprehen:- | 
sions entertained on the subject by certain foreign | 


| 


powers, wotld be to adopt some general measure for 


the entire abolition of arbitrary imptessment both atin a few days. 


home and abroad. Such a measure has, if we mis- | 


peared upon the stand and addressed the multitud 

for the space of about three quarters of an hour i" 
one of his very happiest eiforts. We shall not, fot 
the present, attempt a sketch of his remarks, hurried 
as it would be, but will promise our readers to en- 
deavor to lay before them a full sketch of his speech 
In reply to his nomination, or ra- 
ther the concurrence in Lis nomination, by several 


take not, been at various times contemplated and dis- | other states, for the next presidency, he maintained 


cussed by men whose experience and zeal in the ser- 
vice qualified them to promote it. A peace which 
has already lasted for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury has paralysed the influence of that ancient cus- 


tom by which public opinion was led to tolerate the , behalf. 


practice, and we are persuaded that it would con- 


| 


this city at the festival on the 9th of July last, and 





duce to the dignity of the country,the security of 


a large and useful class of men, as well as to the! 
maintenance of amicable relations with foreign coun- | 


the ground taken by him in the speech delivered in 


which has formed his invariable answer to all appli- 
cations for his consent to the use of his name in this 
At the closeof his address, the anxious 
crowd were clamorous for him to proceed. He re- 
peatedly begged to be excused, and it was with the 
greatest reluctance that he was permitted to retire 
from the stand, which he did amidst the deafening 


tries, if it was distinetly intimated that the levies of |shouts of the vast multitude, who had greedily 
seamen of her majesty’s ships will ever hereafter be | drank in the words that fell from his lips, and were 


conducted on settled principles, and not assisted by 
violence or fraud. 
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KENTUCKY STATE CONVENTION AND 
BARBECUE. 





| yet unsatisfied and eager for more. 


Hon. \Vm. Owsley, according to previous arrange- 
ment, then rose to greet and welcome the whig mem- 
bers of congress from Kentucky, and to assure them 
of the approbation with which their constituents 
viewed their political course, and the gratitude they 
felt for the constant and untiring efforts of a whig 
congress, at every sacrifice except that of honor, to 


The Lexingten Intelligencer of Oct. 28. gives an | grant relief to a suffering and distressed people, and 


account of the state convention held at Frankfort on} 


the 26th inst., for the purpose of responding to the 
nomination by several states, of Henry Clay asa 
candidate for the presidency andof the barbecue 
given atthe same time and place to the whig mem- 
bers of congress from Kentucky. The convention 
was organized by ie appointment of Thomas Met- 
calf as president, 21 vice presidents and 2 secretaries. 

Governor Metcalfe appeared upon a staging erect- 
ed upon the capitol steps, and returned his thanks in 
a few eloquent and appropriate remarks. Daniel 
Breck, esq. of Richmond, then rose, and, after a 
short address, proposed for the consideration of the 
convention the following resolutions, which were 
adopted by acclamation: 

Resolved, That a sound national currency, of uni- 
form value, is as indispensable to the well being of 
the great body politic of the United States as the 


| rose and made one of his best speeches. 





to restore sound and healthy action to the govern- 
ment. 
At the conclusion of Judge Owsley’s remarks, the 


president announced that the hour was late and that 


a bountiful repast had been spread in the new mar- 
ket house by the Franklin Clay Club, of which all 
who felt disposed were invited to partake. The 
crowd, however, were iinpatient to hear Mr. Critten- 
den, and would not consent to leave the ground until 
he had spoken. 


In obedience to the general call, Mr. Crittenden 
: He was in 
his happiest mood, and the bursts of eloquence, 
flashes of wit, strokes of satire, and the deep, pow- 
erful, and overwhelming reasoning with which his 
speech was interspersed, were responded to by his 
delighted and entranced audience in a manner which 


showed the intensity of the feeling it excited, and 


unobstructed circulation of the blood is to the human | the clear conviction it carried with it. What Kentuc- 


body. 
Resolved, That executive power has increased, is 


to the gerferal principles of British liberty. Che | increasing, and that it ought to be circumscribed, 
condition of seamen has been greatly improved, and |and such limitations and safeguards thrown around 
the encouragement held out to them to enlist has} jt as will render it no longer dangerous to the public | else, to the whigs, to support the present administra- 


been inereased by the act passed in the fifth year of 
the last reign; and nothing but actual experience 
will convince us that the navy cannot be adequately 
manned by voluntary engagements, assisted by suita- 
ble bounties. If, however, it be found that in case 
of a war the mercantile shipping of this country 
could not or would not, transfer a sufficient number 
of seamen tothe queen’s service, it would then be 
possible to introduce some system of maritime con- 
scription more humane and fair than the brutal and 
indiscriminating clutch of the press-gang. 

Mr. Webster is certainly right in contending that 

the evils of the system of impressment, as practiced 
by this country in former wars, are greatly enhanced 
when it is attempted to enforce its operations be- 
yond the natural limits of the territory and jurisdic- 
tion of England and her dependencies. Except asa 
belligerent right, nothing can be said in defence of it; 
and even as a beliigerent right it is altogether differ- 
ent from the practice of visiting neutral ships in 
search of the enemy’s property. The right is a part 
of the law of nations; it is a necessary part of imari- 
time welfare; and in spite of occasional protests 
against it, it bas been asserted and exercised by 
great maritime states, and by none more than by the 
French themselves im the best days of their naval re- 
nown. But although a neutral exposes himself to 
risk by taking the enemy’s goods on boord, and be- 
comes pre tanto anenemy, the circumstance of the 
voluntary presence of certain English sailors on 
board an American merchant ship is a very question- 
able ground for exercising a quasi-hostile power in 
that vessel. For be the municipal law of England 
what it may in relation to a neutral vessel, a British 
officer has no claim to act under any other law than 
that which 1s recoguized by the world, or conceded 
by a special treaty. 
_ There is, we believe, a very strong probability that 
in the event of a war, no instructions for the impress- 
ment of British seamen found in American merchant 
vessels, will be issued to our cruisers. The right is 
doubtful, the inexpediency of such a practice certain; 
nor can it be necessary for the British navy to re- 
cruit its forces by such means. It might, therefore, 
be possible to accede to a declaration to this effect, 
and to renounce a practice which it is not intended 
to revive, 


liberties. 

Resolved, That, as one means of checking execu- 
tive encroachment, the veto power should be more 
precisely defined, and be subjected to further limita- 
tions and qualifications. . 

Resolved, That the constitution ought to be so 





‘of president of the United States after a service of 
| one term. 

Resolved, That the public lands, inconformity with 
| the trusts created expressly or by just implication 
|on their acquisition, ought to be distributed in a spi- 
‘rit of liberality towards the new stales, anu, as an 
act of justice, to all the states. 

Resolved, That the revenue for the support of the 
'general government ought to be raised by duties 

upon foreign imports, and not by direct or inter- 
; nal taxation upon tlie people; and that, in the impo- 
| sition of duties for this purpose, it is the true policy 
| of governmentto make such discriminations as will 
protect and encourage American industry coming in 
competition with the rival productions of foreign in- | 
| dustry, and to meet the unfriendly restrictions of fo- | 
reign nations by countervailing enactments. 


Rasolved, That. at a time of unexampled pecunia- 
ry distress, brought upon the country by the mal-ad. 
ministration of the general government, a strict and 
| wise economy in the disbursement of the public mo- 


een annem 


| kian was there who did not feel proud of her native 
,son on this occasion? And whea he spoke of the 


trappings of office, and scorn!ully repelled the mean 
appeal lately made by one high in office, but nothing 


tion, not upon principle, but for the sake of securing 
the patronage of the government in the shape of dis- 





} 


| 


soften treason or defend the traitor. 





| ney should be rigidly enforced, all unnecessary and 
useless offices abolished, and extravagance of every 


Resolved, ‘That we recognise in our fellow citizen, 

Henry Cray, the faithful exponent of the princi- 
ples here annouuced, and Kentucky heartily responds 
to the nominations which have been made of him by 
her sister states for the office of president of the U. 
| States. 

Resolved, That Kentucky, proud of the nomination 
of her own favorite son for the first office of the na- 
tion, will cheerfully acquiesce in the nomination of 
any distinguished and patriotic individual who may 
be selected for the second office. 

When the eighth resolution was read, the air was 
rent with the continued and enthusiastic shouts of the 
dense mass. In compliance with the invitation of a 
committee appointed for that purpose, Mr. Cray ap- 








| 
kind repressed. | 
' 





tribution of office among themselves, the burning 


‘eloquence of Kentucky’s gifted son carried a tenfold 
|effect from the fact that in his own person was re- 
| cognised one who had proved true to herself and his 
amended as to render a person ineligible to the office | country amid all temptations of power and place, 


'and who had scorned and rejected office when he 
could no longer hold it consistent with his feelings 


/of duty to his country. 
| He had no excuse to make; he had no offence to 


palliate. He stood before his countrymen not to 


a He took office 
not for office sake, but for the goed of his country; 
and when he could no longer hope to attain his end, 
he voluntarily, and without a personal regret, ldfid 
down the trappings of ofice with which, with the 
unanimous approval of his countrymen, he had been 
invested. Who does not feel the honor and interests 
of Kentucky to be safe in such hands, and what 
heart does not thrill with gratitude to a beneficent 
Providence for having blessed Kentucky with such a 
son, in whom to confide that honor and those inte- 
rests? But we have been betrayed into a greater 
length of remark upon this subject than we had in- 
tended. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Crittenden’s speech, the 


| crowd dispersed, some to private houses—for ever 


whig house was open—and others to the splendid 
barbacue, prepared at the new and spacious market 
house. Here was the greatest abundance of every 
thing, prepared in the best barbacue style—no! there 
was one article without which, no great while since 

it would have been impossible to have gotten up a 
barbacue—we mean intoxicating drinks—there were 
none of these there, and, as a consequence, there 
was no disturbance of any kind during the day,— 
Early after dinner, the crowd again collected in the 
state house yard, and a call was made for General 
Coombs, who appeared on the stand and sought to 
excuse himself on the ground that there were seve- 
ral members of congress present, who were expect- 
ed to address the meeting. The crowd, however 
insisted upon “a shot” from the “‘Kentucky rifle,” 
and he pulled trigger and gaveittothem. He spoke 
twenty or thirty minutes with great effect, judicious- 
ly blending wit and humor with solid argument. 
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Hon. Garret Davie; Wi BP *Bourbon district, hon. 
John White, speaker of the house of representatives, 
and hon. L. W. Andrews, were then introduced and 
addressed the assemblage in eloquent speeches upon 
the various topics which have engaged the attention 
of congress during the last session. 


After night the crowd assembled in the court house, 
and speeciies were made by hon. J. 'T. Morehead, 
hon. C. Allan, hon. J. C. Sprigg, and 8. Turnér and 
W. F. Bullock and W. J. Graves, esqs. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted calling a 
state convention to be held at Frankfort on the se- 
cond Thursday in October, 1843, for the purpose of 
nominating suitable candidates for governor and lieu- 
tenant governor. 


A Wuie Convention was held at Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, on the 14th instant. There were about 2,500 
persons present. General T. G. Polk was called to 
the chair and addressed the assembly in a felicitous 
style of fervid eloquence. A preamble and resolution 
were adopted without a dissenting voice, nominating 
Heory Clay for the presidency, and James C. Jones, 
for re election as governor of the state. The con- 
vention was addressed by the hon. Milton Brown, C. 
H. Williams, and John W. Crockett. The best spirit 
prevailed. [ Louis. Adv. 
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THE TREATY AND MR. WEESTER. 





The news of the ratification by the British govern- 
ment of the treaty negotiated at Washington has 
been received with general satisfaction throughout 
the country. On the 4th instant, at meridian, a sa- 
lute of 100 guns was fired in honor of the occasion 
at the battery at New York, which was responded 
to by equal number from Brooklyn and from Jersey 
city. On the same day the chamber of commerce 
of New York, accompanied by the president of the 
board, waited in a body on the hon. Daniel Webster 
for the purpose of expressing their high sense of his 
services in negotiating the treaty. It was soon found 
that the throng assembled wa; too great for the Gov- 
ernor’s room in the city hall, and the multitude re- 
paired to the space im front, where James De Pey- 
ster Ogden, esq. addressed Mr. Webster as follows: 


As president of the chamber of commerce, and 
the organ of that body on this occasion, | have the 
honor of presenting you with the resolution passed 
at the last stated meeting of the chamber. The ex- 
pression of itssentiments as embodied in this resolu- 
tions, is intended as a mark of respect for the assi- 
duity and the talents which, in the opinion of the 
chamber, you have devoted as secretary of state, to 
secure a continuance of peace between two great 
cominercial nations, and is tendered as a tribute of 
thanks for the service you have rendered to the com- 
mercial intererests of our country in the negotiation 
of the late treaty with Great Britain. 


The negotiation had for its object the final adjust- 
ment of long standing as well as intricate and. iin- 
portant questions, and this object has been success- 
fully accomplished on terms that are deemed honor- 
able and satisfactory, while the spirit of mutual con 
cession and conciliation, that was manifested on the 
oceasion, has served but to enhance the value of the 
benefits conferred in the establishment of friendly 
intercourse, between two kindred nations, on a basis 
of assured confidence and permanent tranquillity.— 
Entertaining these views the chamber of commerce 
has felt desirous, and avails itself of the opportunity 
thus to express its acknowledgements for the service 
rendered to the public weal. 

Mr Webster then stepped forward, and having 
expressed his acknowledgments for the mark of re- 
spect thus publicly made by the chamber of com- 
merce. and having also eulogised the merchants of 
New York as a body, proceeded to deliver the fol- 
lowing address, which we find reported in the Her- 
ald: 

MR. WESSTER’S ADDRESS. 


“Tt so happened, Mr. President, from reasons to 


which it is not necessary to allude on the present oc- | 


casion, that the adjustment of certain questions in 
dispute between the United States and Great Britain 
had mide little recent advance towards a_ termina- 
tion, until achange had taken place in the adminis- 
tration of both governments. Soon afler that event 
an occurrence took place upon the northern frontier, 
roducing considerable excitement and some alarm 
or the peace of the two countries. In this position 
of affairs, the English government thought proper, 
both as a measure of respect to the American gov- 
ernment, and as the best means of facilitating an 
amicable settlement of difficulties, to send a mission 
to the United States. The presidént received that 
pyission in the spirit in which he considered it had 
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‘originated, and it.was his pleasure to direct me, un- 
der his anthority, to undertake the management of 
the subsequent negotiations. It was not to be rea- 
sonably expected that the final result of these ne- 
gotiations should, amidst the variety of opinion that 
necessarily prevailed, prove entirely acceptable to 
every individual in the commuuity. TIT trust however 
that I may flatter myself that the general result of 
those negotiations appears in the opinion of the great 
mass of ottr countrymen, to be entitled to confidence. 
Mr. President, the occurrence to which I have al- 
luded, as having taken place on the northern frontier 
was soon followed by another at the south, which 
was regarded with great interest by our fellow citi- 
zens of the southern states. This made it necessary 
in the judgment of the president, that in the conduct 
of the negotiations, a view should be taken of all 
the questions immediately pending between the two 
governments, and which interested some of our peo- 
pie at the north and some of them at the south, and 
some in all. portions of the country. And it is no 
merit, gentlemen, because it is a mere matter of duty 
to bring to the discussion of these subjects of contro- 
versy between our own government and foreign 
states, a disposition to take large and comprehensive 
view of things—to be actuated by a general, | may 
say, an universal American spirit and American feel- 
ing, knowing no local divisions and governed by no 
exclusive regard to any particular interest. 


And I need not say to you, sir, who have so much 
experience in these affairs, that the strength, power 
and efficiency of all our transactions with foreign go- 
vernments depend essentially on the cordial unanimity 
of the people and their representatives, and on the 
latter being sustained by the general voice of the 
whole community. Because no government that has 
not this general strength and support stands a fair 








great and powerful and acute governments of modern 
times. No one, therefore, Mr. President. need make 
any merit of acting on all such subjects with this 
spirit of impartiality and justice. It must necessarily 
happen that in the conduct of such a government as 
ours—including such a variety of interests—stretch- 


ing out over such a vast continent and composed of| moral power—1t is the judgment of mankind. 


so many distinct governments besides the general) 
one—it must happen in such a state of things that 


judgment in regard to domestic affairs. 
not be avoided, and cannot be expected to be avoid- 
ed. Nevertheless, in our transactions with foreign 
states, and especially the leading governments of the 
other world, all of whom watch, if not with jealousy, 
yet with care their interests public duty, and the 
safety and honor of the country require that we 


| 


unbroken front. (Cheers.) It is this union—it is the 
general conviction gone abrvad in the world that the 
American people will sustain theirown institutions— 
that they will maintain their own interests from in- 
jury—and their own honor from stain—that is the 
conviction gone abroad in the world that places us 
where we are, and makes us what weare. (Cheers.) 
And these are sentiments gentlemen, that you and [, 
and every American citizen, are bound to cherish, 
to diffuse, and to maintain. It is, to be sure, not the 
part of national or of individual greatness to indulge 
in too much self-complacency or self-regard, but 
neither any individual nor any nation fulfils its own 
destiny, accomplishes its own high career, or per- 
forms all its duty, unless it makes a just estimate of 
itself. No nation runs the career designed for it by 
Providence until it justly appreciates the position it 
holds in the great family of the nations of the world, 
and forms such just estimate of its own rights, pow- 
ers, and duties, which challenges the respect of the 
whole world, (Cheers.) In these respects gentle- 
men, the times are auspicious. We were taught by 
him whose arm was principal in achieving the inde- 
pendence of our country—by him whose prudence 
and wisdom set this system of government originally 
in motion—we were taught by him in his great le- 
gacy to the American people, to guard ourselves 
against those influences, preferences, prejudices, an- 
tipathies which might separate us from each other 
‘and interpose between the affections of avy part of 
‘the American people and their own governmént.— 
| And, gentlemen, as | have just said, the times are 
‘auspicious for cultivating this sympathy, and at this 
‘moment the American people are united in all their 
‘sympathies. We have no cause of dissention, and it 
|is my opinion that at this moment there is diffused 
through this vast republic, from end to end—animat- 
‘ing the great mass of bosoms and hearts in it—the 
isentiment that we are united in the maintenance of 
our own goverument—in the maintenance of alb its 
| just principles—and in the maintenance of all our 
‘rights in relation to other states upon the globe, 
| whether they be powerful or powerless—old or 
| voung-—great ot small—(loud cheering.) 





chance in its conduct of important affairs with the’ 





—— 


Gentlemen, in the progress of the civilization of 
mankind, great changes have been wrought by com. 
mercial intercourse—by the general advarce of know- 
ledge—and by the benign influence of the Christian 
religion. And those changes are as clearly indicated 
by the subjects upon which nations now pass treaties, 
as by any other mark or proof whatever. In ages 
past, treaties were alliances for war or defence 
against war—or they were merely unjust compacts 
amongst the strong to divide the spoils of the weak— 
or they were for the advancement of the interest of 
crowns or the succession of princes, and for what has 
been called in former days the maintenance of the 
balance of power. Treaties, in our days, gentlemen, 
have assumed a new character, not that these syb- 
jects are excluded altogether from them. But then 
a new class of subjects have been introduced, proving 
the advancement of the age and influence of com- 
merce, and civilization and Christianity, and these 
subjects are commercial reguiations—the pacific set- 
tlement of differences that may happen to arise be- 
tween different states—the adjustment cf such con- 
troversies as may arise amongst nations having com- 
mon interests at stake—they are more especially as 
illustrated by one great instauce—they are the in- 
struments of union amongst Christian nations, exert- 
ing the power of Christian states to put an end to 
cruelty and barbarism that have been handed down 
to us from former ages. (Loud cheers.) Gentle- 
inen, as I have said, treaties have been entered into 
and wars have been waged—immense treasures ex- 
hausted—and torrents of blood poured out to main- 
tain ‘the balance of power’ amongst the nations of 
the earth—that is to say, to keep the strong from op- 
pressing the weak lias been sought to be effected by 
alliances, by war, by arinies, by foreign subsidies, 
and by military aid. But thanks to the civilization 
| of the age, thanks to that commerce which unites all 
| civilized countries, and thanks especially to that re- 
| ligion which has become so influential in the con- 

cerns of the age and over the minds of men, there 1s 
now a mode of sustaining the balance of power, far 
| beyond and infinitely above all that subsidies, and ar- 
| mies, and navies can accomplish. (Cheers.) Itisa 
It is 





the promptitude with which a whole generation 
bursts out in indignation upon the attempts Of the 


we shall have differences of opinion—differences of | 
This can- | 


should present to all foreign nations a firm, noited, | 


strong by union or by power to oppress the weak! 
(Cheers.) It is not in this age that any nations can 
associate themselves together to perpetuate such a 
| deed as the partition of Poland. All the armies of 
; Europe could not sustain any power who would un- 
dertake to do it. The weakest nations on the earth 
| have their security now, not in armies or navies, but 
‘in that sense of genera! justice—in that feeling of 
|right, which pervades a civilized age, and which 
| sees with intuitive sagacity, in every state, that if in- 
jury and oppression be inflicted on one it may come 
‘to all; and, therefore, all resist it in every case from 
| the beginning. We have this security, therefore, for 
the general preservation of the peace of the world, 
in the general feeling of the world, that its rights 
must be preserved. It is because that nations not 
| interested in a particular dispute wil) uot sit silent— 
will not be quiet, but on the other hand will be loud- 
ly indignant, when wrong is attempted to be done. 
It is this general conviction that secures the weak 
against the aggressions of the powerful. Gentlemen, 
these are genera! considerations. not inapplicable I 
hope to the state of things before us. But connected 
with the negotiations which have taken place, there 
jare some subjects of a character to be interesting 
only to the immediate parties to the negotiations. 
The “boundary question” for instance, had nothing 
in it to arrest the general attention of the civilized 
world, because it involved nothing more than the ad- 
justment of. a disputed line of boundary; and when 
that should be done in a manner satisfactory to the 
parties concerned, other nations of the earth had no 
particular interest init. Yetthere are other questions 
involved in the negotiations, and brought out in the 
| discussion, in which not only England and America, 
| but all civilized and commercial nations had a deep 
|} interest. I speak now of those questions which re- 
| spect the freedoin of the seas—;ublic law—the im- 
munity of flags—and the extent of the general rights 
of all nations on the ocean. ‘These questions, inte- 
resting to-day between two states, are interesting to- 
morrow to other states—they are, in short, of impor 
tance to the whole civilized world. 1 am not, there- 
fore, surprised to find thatthe toptes which have 
been discussed, an’’ the principles which have been 
asserted on these last named subjects have attracted 
the regard and attention not only in England and the 
United States, but in France, in Germany, in Prus- 
sia, in Russia, in Austria—in short, throughout the 
whole commercial world. And why? Because these 
are principles in which the whole commercial world 
has an interest, and because at this day there is a ge- 
neral disposition amongst all powers that the princi- 
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eg of flags, 
ights of nations upen the ocean shy utd be set- 
tled. If it be the jndguient, sir, of those whom you 
represent, that any advance has been made towards 
the settlement of these Questions. ina manner favo- 
rable to. the rights of all nations, and conformable to 
the interests of the United States, T shall consider | 
myself as having accomplished, under the direction 
of the chief magistrate of the nation, something for 
the benefit of the country. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I must not take leave 
of you without tendering my acknowledgements to 
the mayor of the city and the president of the board 
of aldermen for the very kind hospitality which they 
have extended to me, in the opportunity given me to 
see those of my friends and fellow citizens also, as 
chose to call on me this morning. Nor can 1, Mr. 
President, part from the occasion without tendering 
my best wishes for the prosperity, and health, and 
happiness of the citizens of New York. I desire to 
congratulate you and them, sir, «specially upon the 
accomplishments of a work which seems to me to be 
one of the wonders of the age. I. mean the work 
which supplies the city with pure water. It appears 
to me, thata work of greater beneficence, and public 
spirit, a work indicating more enterprise and resoh- 
tion, and I may add, a bolder defiance of expense, has 
seldom been undertaken by any people. There isa 
value in it especially which gives me high pleasvre to 
renect upon. It is that. while those who choose it 
may have it introduced into their own houses fora 
moderate sum, there is ample provision for every 
poor man and every poor family in the city to obtain 
abundant supplies of this essential element of life, 
fresh from the fountain, that reaches every house and 
aud tends to promote the health, cleanliness comfort 
and longevity of every imidividual. And it is of no 
small importance, gentlemen, in the crowded streets 
and smali tenements of a vast city, that in heats and 
drought of summer, amidst occasional sickness and 
pestilence, every family and every individual may be 
abundantly supplied with the pure liquid—with the 
water which nature furnishes us for health, for com- 
fort, for all the uses of life. I see therefore, with 
high satisfaction that the enterprise, skill and capital 
of this city have caused a river—a whole river—to 
be deflected from its natural course, and passing 


—_ a Mm ~ py Cato 


erating in tiie house of representatives of the United 
States—one sectional, north and south-—or in other 
‘words, slave and free; the other political—both sides 
‘of which have been known at different times by 
different names, but are now usually denominated 
whigs and democrats. 
outnumbered by the free, are cemented together by 
a common. intense interest of property to the amount 
}Of $1,200,600.000 in huisan beings. the very exis- 
tence of which is neither allowed nor tolerated in 
the north. 
soners on the subject of government, that whatever 
may be its form, the ruling power of every nation is | 
its property. 
ges to congress, gravely pointed out to them the an- 
ti-republican tendencies of associated wealth. Re- 
flect upon the tendencies of twelve hundred millions | 
of dollars of associated wealth, directly represented 
in your national legislature by one hundred members 
together with one hundred and forty members, fre- 
presenting persons only—freemen, but not chattels. 
Reflect also that this twelve hundred millions of dol- 
lars of property is peculiar in its character, and 
comes undera classification once denominated by a 
governor of Viriginia property acquired by crime— 
That it sits uneasy wpon the conscience of its owner 
—That in the purification of human virtue and the 
pregress of the christian religion, it has become and 
is daily becoming more and more odious—That 
Washington and Jefferson, themselves slaveholders, 
living and dying, bore testimony against it—That it 
was the dying remorse of John Randolph—That it 
is renounced and abjured by the supreme pontiff of 
the Roman church: abolished with execration by the 
Mahometan despot of Tunis; shaken to its founda- 
tions by the imperial autocrat of all the Russias, 
and the absolute monarch of Austria—all, all beur- 
ing reluctant and extorted testimony to the self-evi- 
dent truth, that by the Jaws of nature, and of na- 
ture’s God, man cannot be the property of man.— 
Recollect that the first ery of human feeling against 
this unhallowed outrage upon human rights came 
‘from ourselves, from the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
i'—That it passed from us to England—from England 
|to France, and spread over the whole civilized world 
|—That after struggling for nearly a century against 


a 
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‘There are two different party divisions always op- 


The southern or slave party, 





It is the opinion of many theoretical rea- 


Mr. Van Buren, in one of Its messa- 





through mountains and crossing other rivers, to pour | the most sordid interests and most furious passions of 
itself amongst and diffuse itself amidst a population of | man, it made its way at length into the parliament, 


three or four hundred thousand people. Gentle- 
men, I cherish the hope that iu other respects the 
prosperity of your city may, with the general prospe- 
rity of the country, be widely enlarged and perma- 
neutly increased. The business of the country ts de- 
pressed is it true, but the enterprise and skill of the 
country are not annihilated. External circumstances 
have differed, but the men are the same. There is 
still the old “‘go ahead” feeling amongst us, and I can 
not doubt that time and the steady exercise of indus- 
try and enterprise wil] secure for you a long career of 
prosperity, of eminence and of growth amongst the 
cities of the world. ‘The city of N. York is the great 
commercial emporium. not of a state—not of the U. 
S. only, but of a whole hemisphere, the whole western 
continent—at the same time the enierprise of its mer- 
chants, its facilities both of inland and external trade 
have connceted it largely withevery branch of com- 
merce over the glove, and unless a general, and noth- 
ing less than a general stagnation of mercantile affairs 
takes place over the world, we can entertain no doubt 
that tie prosperity of this city will be supported and 


and ascended the throne of the British Isies. 
slave trade was made piracy, first by the congress of 
the U. States, and then by the parliament of Great | 
Britain. But the curse fastened by the progress of | upon the legislature of Alabama, gives them an illus- 
christian charity, and of human rights upen the Afri- 
|can slave trade, could not rest there. 
slave trade was piracy, the coasting American slave 
trede could not be innocent—nor could its aggravated 
turpitude be denied. 
who abhors the iniquity of the African slave trade, 
neither the American slave trade, nor slavery itself, 
'ean be held guiltless. 
African slave trade, therefore, the Brilish parliament 
impelled by the irresistible influence of the British 
people, proceeded to point the battery of its power 
against slavery itself. 
dred millions of dollars, it abolished slavery, and 
emancipated a}! the slaves in the British transatlantic 
eclonies, and the government entered upon a system 
| of negotiation with al! the powers of the world, for the 
ultimate extinction of slavery throughout the globe. 














The 


If the African 


In the sight of the same God 


From the suppression of the 


At the expense of one hun- 


The utter and unqualified inconsistency of slavery 


secured by fortunate circumstances, fully improved by | in any of its forms, with the principles of the North 


the skill, enterprise and wisdom of iis inhabitants. 
Gentlemen, J } ass not on this oceasio 
beyond those to which the preside 


trade has alluded. 


have been pleased through you, sir, to make to me. 
I desire not only to acknowledge 
phasis that what | have done, bas only been in the 
performance of a common duty—that i have spared 
no labor and no toil to accomplish what the interests 
of the country seemed to require, and what it has 
been your pleasure to command. 1! now take leave 
of you, sir, and of the persons about me, by tendering 
lo you all my personal regard—uaud offer you: my 
hearty wishes fur the prosperity of your eity, 


Qe 
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TO HIS CONSTITUENTS OF THE TWELFTH CONGRES* 
SIONAL DISTRICT, OF BRAINTREL, ii 7h 
1842. 


SEPP ENBER, 


Feilow citizens—On clesing our relations: of per- | 


sonal communication with you as your representa- 


life to the last years of his existence. 


| ers. 


; | American revolution and the declaration of our inde- 
n to any subject | pendence, had so forcibly struck the southern champi- 
nt of the board Of | ons of our rights, that the abolition of slavery and representation of the north should be wheedled into 


fowtt i er my a ahi ee , the emancipation of slaves was a darling project of | the supportof a system, so diametrically opposite to 
Or the expression of approbation and kindness Y-1 Tham, — r is first e 
xpression of approvati On and Kindness they } Thomas Jeffersen, from his first entr 


between slavery and freedom. 


in the hands of the minority of members. 
practical resulis, Jook to the present champions of 
your government, in all its departments. ‘The pre- 
sident of the United States—the president of the 
senate—the speaker of the house, are all slavehold- 
The chief justice, and four other out of nine 


tive in congress, it may be proper ior me to advert | Judges of the supreme court of the United States, 
to the position which | have occupied in that vody, | are slaveholde.s. ‘The conimender-in-chief of your 
and to the principles Whichi Lave observed in that; army, and the general next in command, are siave- 


Capacity. 


+ 


holders. 


navy, from the highest to the lowest, are. slavehold™ 


-_ _ > 





ers. OF six heads of the executive department, 


three are slaveholders; securing thus, with the pre- 


sident, a majority in all cabinet consultations and 


executive councils. 


From the commencement of 


this century, upwards of forty years, the office 
of chief justice has always been held by slave- 


‘holders; and when upon the death of Judge Marshall 
‘the two senior justices upon the bench were citizens 
lof free states, and unsurpassed in eminence of repu- 
tation, both for learning in the law and for spotless 
integrity. they were both overlooked and overslaugh-~ 
‘ed by a slaveholder, far inferior to either of them in 
reputation as a lawyer, and chiefly eminent for his 
obsequious servility to the usurpations of Andrew 
Jackson, for which this unjust elevation to the su- 
preme judicial bench was the reward. 


As to the house itself, if an article of the constitu- 


ti nhad prescribed, or a standing rule of the house 
had required, that no other than aslaveholder should 
ever be its speaker, the regulation could not be more 
‘rigorously observed than it is by the compact move- 
‘ments of theslave representation in the house. Of 
the last six speakers of the house, including the pre- 
sent every one has been aslaveholder. 
a matter of course to see such a person in the chair, 
that if a northern man but thinks of aspiring to the 
\chair, heis only made a langhing-stock for the house. 
| With such consequences staring us in the face, what 

are we to think when we are told that the govern- 


It isso much 


‘ment of the United States is a democracy of numbers; 


‘a government by a majority of the people? 
not see that the one hundred representatives of per- 


Do you 


sons, property and slavery, marching in solid phal- 
/anx upon every question of interest to their consti- 
tuents, will always outnumber the one hundred and 
forty representatives only of persons and freedom, 
scattered, as their votes always will he, by conflicting 


interests, prejudices and passions? But this is not all. 


The second party division in the house to which | 
have alluded is political, and known at present by 
‘the names of whigs and democrats, or loco focos.— 
|The latter are remarkable for an exquisite tender- 


ness of affection for the people, and especially forthe 


poor, provided their skins are white, and against the 


' 
' 


rich. 
slaveholders of the 


sul itis no less remarkable that the princely 
south are among the most 


thoroughgoing of the democrats: and their alliance 
'with the northern democracy is one of the cardinal 
points of their policy. 


Mr. Jefferson delivered it to 


‘them as the keystone to the arch of southern states- 
|manship, and Mr. Clement C. Clay, in impressing it 


tration of its wisdom in the fact, that on the nomina- 


‘ 


tion of Edward Everett as minister to Great Britain, 


'all the democratic senators from the north voted 
| against him. 


With the aid of this policy, Thomas Jefferson, by 


(an open and avowed violation of the constitution 
_which he had sworn to support, effected, by an act 
of congress alone, the annexation of Louisiana to 


this Union: and by virtue of that precedent, Florida 
was afterwards annexed iv like manner. 
an enormous accession of strength to the southern 
or slaveholding section—but it was not enough. By 
the dismemberment of Mexice, Texas and a tervito- 


This was 


\ry of five hundred thousand square miles, might be 


‘annexed to the Union. 


Mexico had abolished slave- 


| ry, but Texas had restored it and made it irrevoca- 


| ble. 


| 


|property and slavery of the south. 
opel 
house and in every department of the government, | 


A yast majority of all the officers of your 


that of Virginia, might be carve 
ry, and place on immoveable foundations the supre- 
macy and perpetuity of the slaveholding power. 


! 





Ten states, witheach a a ar ay exceeding 
out of this territo- 


Are you incredulous of the possibility that the free 


ance into public | the first elements of true democracy, and to the 
But the asso- | clearest interests of their own section? 
, bul to say with em-| ciated wealth of the slaveholders outweighed the|ton has appri-ed you of the charm by which New. 
| principles of the revolution, and by the constitution| Hampshire has been converted into an anti tariff 
of the United States a compromise was established | state; and the same spell which has been of poten- 

The extent of the | cy sufficient to fasten the Atherton gag upon the sa- 

| sacrifice of principle made by the north in this com- | cred right of petition, will find her equally ready to 

| promise, can be estimated only by its practical effects. | sacrifice all the inalienable rights of man to the Mo- 

The principle is, that the house of representatives | loch of slavery, and to fasten, from the plunder of 
| of the United Staies is a representation only of the | Mexico, ten slave spotted states upon the Union, to 

| persons abd freedom of the north, and of the persons, | settle for all time, and beyond the possibility of re- 

Its practical | demption, the preponderancy of southern slavery over 

ation has been to fix the balance of power in the | the democracy and the freedom of the north. 


Mr. Apple- 


I entered the national house of representatives in 


For | December, 1831, with an assurance to the constitu- 


ents by whom | was elected, that I should hold my- 
self bound in allegiance to no party, whether sec- 
tional or political. 1 thought this a duty imposed up- 
on me by ay peculiar. position. I had spent the 
greatest portion of my life in the service of the 
whole nation, and had been honored with their high- 
est trust. 
gratitude to the whole was not. merely inseparable 
from, but identical with, that which was due from 


My duty of fidelity, of affection, and of 
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me to my own nativecommonwealth. The internal 
conflict between slavery and freedom, had been and 
still was scarcely perceptible in the national coun- 
cils. ‘The Missouri compromise had laid it asleep, 
it was hoped, forever. The developement of the 
moral principle which pronounces slavery a crime of 
man against has brother man, had not yet reached 
the conscience of all Christendom. The leading 
monarchy of Europe, earnestly and zealously occu- 
pied in rallying the physical moral and _ intellectual 
energies of civilized man against the African slave 
trade, had scarcely yet discovered that the African 
slave trade was but an instrument, and in truth a 
mitigation, of the great irremissible wrong of slave- 
ry. Her final policy, the extinction of slavery 
throughout the earth was not yet disclosed, The 
Jackson project of dismembering Mexico for the ac- 
quisition of Texas, already organized and in full 
operation, was yet profoundly secret. Lentered con- 
gress without one sentiment of discrimination be- 
twetn the interest of north and south, and my first 
act as a member of the house, was, on presenting 
fifteen petitions from Pennsylvania for the abolition of 
slavery in the district of Columbia, to declare, while 
moving their reference to the committee on the dis- 
trict, that | was not prepared to support the mea- 
sure myself, and should not support it. I was, 
therefore, not then a sectional partizan, and never 
have been to this day. 


In the political division of parties, my opinions and 

rinciples were all in favor of the executive admin- 
istration of the national government, then formidably 
assailed by South Carolina nullification, under the 
shield and with the artillery of state sovereignty.— 
President Jackson had placed himself out of the reach 
of all friendly personal intercourse with me; but 
through the whole term of his administration I gave 
to it iy cordial support for every measure which 
I believed constitutional, and useful to the interest 
of the country. He had indeed pronounced his 
velo upon the Maysville road bill, but he had not 
proclaimed his war of extermination against the na- 
tional bank, nor against internal improvements, 
nor ogainst the protection of our manufactures, nor 
against the distribution of the proceds of the pub- 
lic lands. It was not till his message of December, 
1832, that he disclosed the extent of his most perni- 
cious political system, repudiating all the maxims of 
Washington and his policy, the cardinal points of 
which had,through all the previous changes of admin- 
istration, stood unshaken till that day. In the pre- 
ceding summer of 1832, I had, in perfect concert 
with his administration—as chairman of the com- 
mittee of manufactures, carried through the tariff act 
of that year, which, if it had been suffered to contin- 
ue to this day, would have provided all the revenue 
necessary for the expenditures of the government, 
without excess or deficiency. and without a dollar of 
debt now to be paid. In his controversy with 
France, while resisting his grasp at the war-declar- 
ing power of Congress, I sustained him in his peremp- 
tory demand for the faithful execution of a ratified 
treaty. In his controversy with South Carolina, | 
voted to furnish him the means of sustaining his pro- 
clamation, and suppressing the threatened insurrec- 
tion under the banners of nullification. But in his 
furious and vindictive war against the national bank 
—in his usurpation of the control of the treasury—in 
his perfidious course of policy towards the Indian 
tribes, and Mexico—in his pocket vetoes, and judi- 
cial misconstruction of a law approved and signed by 
himself—in his political proscriptions, his kitchen 
Cabinet consultations, his overbearing and humiliat- 
ing degradation of his official cabinet ministers, and 
his insulting imputations upon the members of Con- 
gress, including his own partizans,—I opposed him so 
long as he held the reins of power—seldom, indeed, 
with success, but at least in averting a war with 
Mexico, and defeating for the time the transfer of the 
balance of power from the freedom to the slavery of 
the Union. 

It was during the Jackson administration that the 
sectional division of parties became preponderant, in 
and out of Congress, by the collision between slavery 
and freedom, which has prostrated, for the time, and 
suspended, in defiauce of the constitution, the sacred 
right of petition. The existence of slavery in the 
district of Columbia had always been a source of mor- 
tification and disgust to the people of the free states. 
As the general detestation of the African slave trade 
was spreading over Europe, it came back by reflec- 
tion to the country where it had originated. Peti- 
tions, niemorials and remonstrances against slavery 
and the slave trade in the District, multiplied not 
only by the natural sympathies of humanity, but by 
a numerous host of anti-slavery societies, which start- 
ed up almost at once throughout all the free states. 
The great convenience to the south of the nullification 
doctrine is, that it accommodates itself to every exer- 
cise of power by congress, which interferes directly or 





indirectly with the black code. When the abolition 
petitions began to multiply, some forty bale theorist 
made the discovery that sant with the express 
power to exercise exclusivé legislation in all cases 
whatever over the District, had yet no power to a- 
bolish slavery; and having no such power, the peo- 
ple had no right to petition Congress for any thing 
which Congress had no power to grant; and so con- 
clusive was this logic south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, that when Mr. Van Buren, as a northern man 
with southern principles, became a candidate for the 
succession to the Presidency, he was specially cate- 
chised for his opmion upon this point, and he answer- 
ed the inquiry by a compromise. He thought it not 
quite safe to deny the power of congress, but he held 
that the exercise of the power was as much inter- 
dicted as if it did not exist—and he faithfully pro- 
mised a veto, if, while he should be president, ma- 
Jorities of both houses of Congress should pass an 
abolition act. On the faith of this and other aceli- 
mated pledges, Mr Van Buren was elected by south- 
ern votes; and with the auxiliary force of the north- 
ern democracy, the southern sectional policy became 


| the supreme Jaw of the land. The right of petition 


ba suppressed— internal improvement was arrest- 


'ed—the manufacturing interest was outlawed —the 
' public lands were devoted to devastation and waste— 

and the states, stimulated by floods of spurious curren- 
cy to incur burdensome debts for their own improve- 
ments, are stripped of the funds from which they had 
a right to expect the means of making their payments 
and are driven to the desperate resource of repudia- 
tion. 

It is then the sectional division of parties. or in 
other words the conflict between freedom and slave- 
ry, which constitutes the axle round which the ad- 
ministration of your national government revolves. 
All its measures of foreign and domestic policy, are 
but radiations from that centre. John Tyler is a 
Virginia slaveholder. All the affections of his soul 
are bound up in the system of supporting, spreading, 
and perpetuating the peculiar institutions of the 
south. The political divisions of parties with him, and 
with all southern statesmen of his stamp, is a mere 
instrument of power, to purchase auxiliary support 
to the cause of slavery, even from the freemen of the 
‘north. Democracy! Why upon what foundation can 
democracy find a foot-hold to stand, but the rights 
of man; upon the self-evident truth of the Declara- 
_tior of Independence? Democracy and slavery! The 
greatest good of the greatest number and the great- 
|est number the property of the smallest! A govern- 
|ment of majorities—and a majority the chattles of 
| the minority! Is not the brand of double-dealer stamp- 
,ed on the forehead of every democrat slaveholder?— 
| Are not fraud and hypocrisy the religion of the man 
'who calls himself a democrat, and holds his fellow 

man in bondage? 


Yet so it is—that John Tyler who stole into the 
camp of the whigs in 1840, in their triumphant strug- 
gle} to put down the standard of the northern man 
with southern principles, under the colors of re- 
trenchment, reform, and whig resistance to execu- 
tive usurpations, has crept up to the summit of power. 
and there proclaims himself a democrat dyed in the 
wool—claims to be an independent, co-ordinate de- 





‘partment of the legislative power—declares in so 


many words that congress can enact no law without 
his sanction, stigmatizes the leading members of con- 
gress, of the party by which he was chosen as the 
coadjutor of Harrison, to achieve the great and glo- 
rious work of reform, as mousing politicians—sets all 
the trumpets of the press, paid by his dispensation 





and patronage with the public money, and all the 
hungry and unprincipled office-hunters throughout 
the union, to railing against congress, the real legisia- 
tive power, for failing to restore the public prosperi- 
ty, while he defeats by his vetoes almost every salu- 
tary measure devised and matured by them, and be- 
lieved by them to be indispensable for that purpose— 
turns out the executive officers under his control, 
honest and honorable men, true republicans and ar- 
dent patriots, like Jonathan Roberts, and foists into 
their places, sycophants and time-servers—levies mo- 
ney upon the people, upon authority so question- 
able that his own secretary of the treasury believes 
it to be without and against law; and to crown 
the whole system of misrnle, approves and signs an 
act of congress, and deposites in the department of 
siale, an argument to nullify the most important, and 
the most wholesome of its provisions. 

Fellow citizens it was this glaring act of double- 
dealing, that stamped the character of the man in 
my estimation, in letters never to be effaced. That 
duplicity was his uneradical vice, I had long had 
reason to suspect, but was extremely reluctant to 
believe. Long before he had been thought of as a 
candidate for the office of vice president of the Unit- 
ed States, I had read a letter trom the late Heory 





Lee to him, charging him with that pollution of the 





—— 


—. 


heart in other transactions of his life, upon testimony 
which it was not easy to withstand. I had witnesseg 
his wavering, inconsisfent, and yet obstinate cop. 





duct throughout the whole of his proceedings with 


his first cabinet, until its dissolution—hid compared 
his self-contradictory reasons for his first and second 
bank vetoes, and had noticed the direct issues upon 
his veracity, made by the seceding members of the 
Harrison cabinet. I knew not all indeed of the mass 
of irrefragable evidence on that point, which has 
since been disclosed, but it was already exposed in 
such burning light, thet I could barely keep with him 
upon terms of such personal civility, as may be obser. 
ved with political adversaries, whose personal integ- 
rity is unimpeached. The approval of the apportion- 
ment bill, with the caveat deposited in the depart- 
ment of state against far the most important section 
contained in it, was, in my opinion a fraud, which no 
man of moral honesty could have committed; which 
no sophistry could disguise, and no ingenuity could 
palliate. I could have no further voluntary friendly 
personal intercourse with its author, and I deem it 
my indispensable duty to expose its true character to 
the house and to the country. 

I moved a resolution of the house, calling on the 
department of state for the paper itself; Mr. Tyler 
having merely informed the house that he had de- 
posited there his reasons for signing the bill, without 
stating what they were. The house, invariably treat- 
ing him with deference, amended my _ resolution by 
calling for a copy instead of the original; when the 
paper came | moved its reference to a select com- 
mittee, which reported a strong reprobation of Mr. 
Tyler’s proceeding in the case, and a resolution pro- 
testing against it as a precedent. This report of the 
committee could be called up for consideration only 
by a majority of two-thirds of the members present, 
and voting. I moved several times that it should be 
taken up, and carried a majority vote, but not of 
two-thirds. Mr. Tyler was spared the mortification 
of a vote of the house, adopting the report and the 
protest, because his friends in the house objected to 
its being considered, and the objection could only be 
overcome by the vote of two-thirds. 

The reasons far approving the bill were an argu- 
ment against the section requiring that the elections 
for members of the house of represontatives should 
be by single districts throughout the union. The 
effect and intent of the reasons were to stimulate and 
encourage resistance by nullification against the single 
districts. The single district is the only way by the 
constitution of effecting the provision, requiring one 
representative for every member of the common 
standard. The meeting of the next congress will 
disclose the full extent of the evil of this most mis- 
chievous executive usurpation. 


The character of this transaction, symtomatic of 
a perfidious heart, can only be estimated by analyz- 
ing its motives and purposes. The legislatures of 
seven of the smaller states of the union, to secure 
to themselves an undue proportion of influence in 
the popular branch of the national legislature had 
adopted the practice of electing the whole num- 
ber of members of the house to which their nu- 
meric population entitled them. by general ticket, 
whereby each member was made a representative of 
the whole state, and not of the specific number of 

rsons entitled by the constitution to one member. 

t was in truth a mode of election imiquitous and un- 
just to all the other states represented by single dis- 
tricts, and equally unjust to the minority of the peo- 
ple in the states so represented by themselves. It 
often happens that the minority of the people of a 
whole state, consists of the majority in several of its 
districts. This had been strongly exemplified very 
recently in the state of Alabama. In the 26th con- 
gress, three out of five members from that state, 
chosen by single districts, were whigs. The legisla- 
ture of the state, for the express purpose of prevent- 
ing their re-election, enacted a law preseribing the 
election by general ticket, and the whole five mem- 
bers from Alabama in the 27th congress are loco- 
focos; slaveholding democrats. The result is, not 
merely that near one-half of the people of the state 
are unrepresented, but that they are misrepresented, 
by persons of opinions and principles directly op- 
posite to their own. 

This is equally contrary to the principles of popular 
election, and to the letter of the constitution. There 
is another point of view in which its incompatibility 
with principles of popular representation is obvious. 
By the single district system, every voter has one re- 
presentative and no more. By the general ticket 
system, every voter has as many representatives 3s 
his state is entitled tosend to the house—and if that 
system should be generally adopted, every voter 10 
the state of New York will have thirty-four repre- 
sentatives, while the voters in Rhode Island will 
have only two, and in De!aware only one. The single 
district seetion was introduced into the apportion: 
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ment bill, by a democratic member from the state of 
South Carolina. It was neither a whig, nor a sec- 
tional northern measure—but the slave representa- 
tion, and the northern democracy, soon began to 
Jook at it with an evil eye. 
alarm, because it was mandatory to the state legis- 


of the session, in the convulsive struggle of the south this expense is more than repaid, even in time of 
to restore the gag-rule against the right of petition, peace,by the services which such a navy can render.” 
his name and official influence had been used with fa-| The estimate for the navy expenses of the year 
tal success in the debates of the house, to reverse | 1842, accompanying this report, was eight millions 


Nullification took the! the thrice repeated vote of the majority to suppress, two hundred and thirteen thousand two hundred and 


the rule. Mr. Tyler had suffered his name and influ-. eighty-seven dollars and twenty-threejcents—exceed- 


jature, and nullification is at the root of Mr. Tyler's , ence to be thus publicly used, without disclaiming , ing by two millions four hundred and seventy-seven 


whole political system. While the bill was on its 

ssage through congress, the legislatures of New 

ampshire and Georgia, two of the states abutieey 

ted by general ticket, had hoisted the blac 

flag of nullification against the single district section. 
They strutted abroad in the flaunting colors ot 
state sovereignty, and proclaimed defiance to the 
mandatory act of congress. 
Georgia were both locofoco states; but Mr. Tyler 
had become marvelously quiescent to their opinions 
and policy, and so, to propitiate them, with the same 
hand he approved and signed the bill, and sent to be 
deposited in the departmeut of state, this incendiary 
torch of constitutional doubts, to cheer up and stimu- 
Jate the rebellion of state sovereignty, against the 
truly popular and demecratic principle of single dis- 
trict representation. 


The two houses of congress, perceiving the direct 
tendency of this instigation, by the chief magistrate 
himself, to insurrection against a law approved and 
signed by himself, to produce a conflict more dange- 
rous to the peace and harmony of the union, than that 
of the New Jersey election in the 26th congress, 
made a last effort to avert so deplorable a calamity. 
They introduced into an act regulating the taking of 
testimony in cases of contested elections, a section 
providing that no person presenting himself as a 
member elect of the house of representatives, should 
be admitted to a seat, without a certificate of his 
election conformably to the law prescribing election 
by single district. This act for the regulating the 
taking of testimony, &c. was one of the most ardu- 
ous labors of the session. It had been prepared with 
the most anxious assiduity, by an able and diligent 
committee, had been debated in a conciliatory tem- 
per, and with mature deliberation, in both houses— 
and was sent to Mr. Tyler on the last day of the ses- 
sion. He neither approved and signed it, nor sent it 
back with his objections; but, following an example 
of his illustrious predecessor, in one of his most ar- 
bitrary acts, he put it in his pocket. New Hamp- 
shire and Georgia may carry into unresisted execu- 
tion their threats of insurrection against the law.— 
The fortitude of the 28th congress will be called to 
meet the shock, and the chief magistrate, sworn to 
support the constitution and the laws, will be there 
to head the rebellion against them. 

The first, most embittered, and most violent as- 
sault upon the administration of Mr. Tyler, was com- 
menced at the mecting of congress at the special ses- 
sion. Jt was aimed specifically at the secretary of 
state, and its object was to drive him from his place, 
and from the councils of the president The close 
of Mr. Van Buren’s administration had been marked 
by a rancorous and insulting tone assumed in nego 
tiation with Great Britain, a mixture of the bully 
and the coward, which had made us the laughing 
stock of the world. Mr. Webster had entered the 
department of state, and the tone and temper of ne- 
gotiation was instantly changed. Instead of sharp 
and senseless reproach and contumely, candid and 
friendly discussion were substituted—the soft answer 
turned away wrath, and the conciliatory spirit infus- 
efi itself into the diplomacy of both the parties. It 
operated like a charm, but it roused to a pitch of 
frenzy the opposition of the defeated democracy of 


New Hampshire and; 


, his participation in this gross outrage upon the inde- | thousand eight hundred and thirty-six dollars and 
| pendence of the representatives of the people. The | sixty-four cents, the appropriations of the preceding 
| Southern whig, first mover of that rule, declared in, year. 
‘the house, that he had a letter from Mr. Tyler ex-| In the same report which proposed the increase of 
presing his approbation of it, and complimenting | the navy, to equal one half of that of Great Britain, 

im upon the part he had performed in procuring its | it was stated that England had “more than eight 
adoption. And the corporal of Mr. Tyler’s guard ; times as many vessels of war as the United States, 
declared that he knew that the president of the Unit- | exclusive of her steam ships.” ‘To equal one half of 
ed States was in favor of the rule. I had been a'her naval force then, the United States must build 
member of the select committee which had reported | three times the whole number of their present vessels 
the second of the vetoed bank bills—and had witness- | of war, besides at least forty steamers, which, at an 
ed, through all its tergiversations, the conduct of Mr expense proportioned to the estimates of the present 
Tyler in the progress and final catastrophe both of | year, would amount to upwards of twenty-four mil- 
that and of its predecessor, the senate bill. A tho-| lions of dollars a year addittnal to it. Thirty mil- 
rough conviction that slavery and nullification were | lions of dollars a year would thus not suffice to cover 
the corner stone of Mr. Tyler’s politics, and duplici- | the expense to the people of the navy, thus seriously 
ty of his morals, forced itself upon my observation, | proposed and zealously urged by the secretary of the 
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the Five Points—and in resolution upon resolution 


» a Pp 
and speech upon speech, in both houses of CONZTESS, | lars. 


the secretary of state was charged with having sacri- 


ficed irredeemably the interests and independence of ! 


the country, before the fangs of the British lion.— 
This internal war was kept up through the whole 
session, even after Captain Tyler's vetoes of the first 
and second bank bills had smoothed the raven down 
of loco foco democracy till it smiled. Just before 
the close of the session, the virulence of this onset 
upon the secretary of state was at its height. I had 
belheved his colleagues fully justified in their resig- 
nation of their offices—but I had advised him to re- 
tain his place till the imminent danger of a war with 
England should be dispelled; and by a speech in the 
house, on the case of M’Leod, ] expressed my con- 
currence in the spirit of his correspondence upon 
that thorny subject, and contributed by my open and 
avowed approbation, what aid I could to shame his 
adversaries into silence. 

But I did not conceal from him that I could not 
extend my approbation to Mr. Tyler's administra- 
tion—my confidence was in Mr. Webster in negotia- 
tion with Great Britain, and that confidence reposed 
not less upon the temper with which | knew he was 
conducting it, than upon his talents. I eould have 
no confidence in Mr. Tyler. At the very threshold 


and | was ready to say, like Shakspeare’s Hamlet— | navy, with the approving smile of President Tyler. 


“Tt is not, nor it cannot come to good; 
But, break my heart; for 1 must hold my tongue.” 


gress last December, I perceived in Mr. Tyler’s an- 
nual message, compared with the reports of the heads 
of departments, which he made part of it by his ur- 
gent recommendations, ample reasons for the most 
decided disapprobation of his whole system of policy 
and for the most determined opposition to it. The 
old and hackneyed general professions of economy 
and frugality,and retrenchment of the public expendi- 
tures,were there in profusion, while on the first page 
of the annual report of the secretary of the treasury, 
on the finances, were presented estimates exceeding 
twenty-four millions of dollars, for three items of ex- 
penditure for the present year—twelve millions for 
the war department—eight for the navy—and nearly 
five for the civil and diplomatic department. Was 
this all? far from it. 


In the report of the major general and commander 
in chief of the army to the secretary of war, it was 
stated, as “‘confidently believed, that sixteen regi- 
ments was the minimum regular force, now absolutely 
required by the country—not for actual war, but as a 
standing guard against outbreaks on the part of In- 
dians and hostilities from abroad.”” There were but 
fourteen regiments in the service. Additions of one 
regiment of artillery, and one of infantry, were re- 
spectfully suggested—and were warmly recommend- 
ed, as a very moderate increase of the army, by the se- 
cretary. And the same war minister deemed it in- 
dispensable, that a chain of posts should be establish- 
ed, extending from the Council Bluffs to the mouth 
of the Columbia river, on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean, which the president recommended particular- 
ly to the consideration of congress, and thought of 
such importance that it should be carried into effect 
with as liti!e delay as might be practicable. ‘There 
was not a report from a subordinate division of the 
war department—from the ordnance—from the quar- 
ter-master—from the chief military engineer—from 
the military academy—from the topographical bu- 
reau—the Indian departments, with numberless sub- 
reports—the establishment of a corps of sappers and 
miners—of a national foundry—of a depot for gun- 
powder—but respectfully suggested very moderate 
increase of expenditure, the aggregate of which 
could not have fallen short of three millions of dol- 


The report of the secretary of the navy was still 
more magnificent of expenditure. It proposed an 
entire reorganization of the department; an amount 
of estimates for the year.‘‘much larger,” in the se- 
cretary’s own words, ‘than they had been hereto- 
fore;” that a hierarchy of the rank of admirals should 
give amplitude to the dignity of our naval command- 
ers, that the numbers of the marine corps should be 
multiplied at least threefold: that the strength of our 
navy should be increased to equal at least one half 
that of the greatest navgl power in the world; that it 
was highly desirable that the Gulf of California 
should be fully explored. The propriety of estab- 
lishing a post, to which our vessels might resort, bor- 
dering on the Pacific ocean, was respectfully sugges- 
ted—and in addition to this a naval depot at the Sand- 
wich Islands, would be of very great advantage. As 
to the state of the treasury, it would ever be an ob- 





ject of great solicitude with the secretary to practise 
‘a prudent economy in all things. But,believing it to 


‘be an object of the first impurtance ‘to place our 


navy upon the most efficient establishment, 1] have 


| not,” says the report, “expected to effect that object 
‘atany small cost.” ‘An efficient navy cannot be 
built and supported without very great expense; but 


With such professions of rigorous retrenchment 
and economy upon paper, and such samples of the 


At the meeting of. ‘the second session of this con- _practical application of them in the annual message 


and its attendant executive reports, what could I 
forebode of the prudence, discretion, or political eco- 


inomy of Mr. John Tyler’s administration? What 


worse than senseless babbling must it be to any man 


capable of combining together two rational ideas, 
_with a disgraced and insolvent treasury, to use the 


words retrenchment and economy, in the very act of 
presenting and recommending from the two military 
departments of the government, the duo fulmina belli, 
an elaborate, declamatory system of administration, 
involving a yearly expenditure, in peace, of at Jeast 
fifty millions of do}ars? 

And this was called a peace establishment! But 
could it escape the observation of any reasonable 
man that it was a cry of peace! peace! where there 
was no peace. And it was perfectly obvious that 
the temper, disposition and disguised policy of Mr. 
Tyler 'was warlike—war—even with England, not 
for the boundary, nor for the Caroline—but for the 
Creole—for the protection of the coasting slave trade 
—hbut especially war with Mexico, for the conquest 
and annexation to the United States of Texas; and 
for the spunging of the public debt. 


The paragraph in the annual message relating to 
Texas was itself sufficiently marked by a longing for 
the annexation of that republic to this union. It said 
“the United States cannot but take a deep interest in 
whatever relates to this young but growing republic. 
Settled principally by emigrants from the United 
States, we have the happiness to know that the creat 
principles of civil liberty are there destined to flour- 
ish under wise institutions and wholesome laws; and 
that through its example, another evidence is to be 
afforded of the capacity of popular institutions to ad- 
vance the prosperity, happiness and permanent glory 
of the human race. The great truth that government 
was made for the people, and not the people for go- 
vernment, has already been established in the prae- 
tice and by the example of these United States; and 
we can do no other than contemplate its further ex- 
emplification by a sister republic, with the deepest 
interest.”’ 

Do you think, fellow citizens, that you are hear- 
ing Benjamin Franklin, or John Jay, or some other 
honest champion and apostle of the rights of man? or 
is this flourish a cruel mockery of language and of 
truth? One of the wise instiiutions of this glorious 
republic, rooted in her social compact, is slevery— 
hereditary, irredeemable slavery—-placed by her 
constitution beyond the reach of her legislature 
This is her tribute to the great principles of civil li. 
berty—and I will do her again the justice to say that 
she is no hypocrite, Her constitution virtualiy dis- 
claims all pretension to the great principles of civil 
liberty. It travesties the self-evident truth of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men are creat- 
ed equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
‘inalienable rights, into a mere declaration that all 

men. “when they form 2 social compact, have equal 
irights.” The constitution of Texas has a blush of 
; decorum, if not of shame. | 

Yet deeply as Mr. Tyler had fallen in love with 
the glorious republic of Texas, he said nothing of 
the trading expedition of certain citizens of the U. 
Stale» against Santa Fe, under the colors of ‘Texas 
and the commission of President Lamar. This had 
been organized, armed, equipped and arrayed, by 
recruits from the United States, openly enlisted in 
New Orleans, and other parts of the southern states 
under the eyes of Mr. Tyler’s administr;tion. In 








anticipation of its success, resolutions were jn pre- 
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slave-holding states, renewing the old and rejected 
demand for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States; and the then confidential Herald of Mr. Ty- 
ler at New York had already, before the failure of 
the expedition was known. obscurely intimated that 
the measure was to be consummated at the then en- 
suing session of congress. The tone of diplomacy 
and in congress towards Mexico, became harsh, 
overbearing and insulting. Mr. Waddy Thompson, 
during his whole career in congress, the most invete- 
rate enemy of Mexico. and the most zealous and in- 
triguing leader of the gag-rule party against the 
right of petition, and for the annexation of Texas 
to the Union, was substituted for Mr. Powhatan El- 
Jis, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten. 
tiary to Mexico. The expedition against Santa Pe 
made a losing trade, and miserably failed. The ped- 
lar heroes of President Lamar, no sooner became 
Mexican prisoners of war, then they were re-meta- 
morphosed into citizens of the United States, and 
the ery of war! war! with miscreant Mexico, for 
the redemption of American citizens from the 
clutches of the monster Santa Anna, rung from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Sabine. For a full week 
the daily report, whispered round the house of re- 
presentalives, was that a war message against Mexi- 
co was coming in from President Tyler; and when 
the debate on the appropriation for the new minister 
to Mexico came up, the corporal of the guard open- 
ly urged a war, if Santa Anna should refuse to re- 


‘Jease the trading invaders from the United States, 


his prisoners of war, or even if he should pursue his 


federation. 


the northern abolitionists that the annexation of 
Texas was much for the northern interests, because 
it would weaken, by scattering the slave domination, 
and promote the exportation of the staple article of 
Virginia domestic manufacture—and you doubtless 
know that such was the devotion of the corporal to 
his captain, ‘Tyler too,” that he was generally be- 
lieved in the house to oecupy the thinking depart- 
mentof the captain’s administration. 

The encroachments of Mr. Tyler upon the legis- 
Jative powers vested by the constitution exclusively 
in congress, were not confined to the perpetual exer 
cise of the veto. He repeated!y refused to commu- 
nicate public documents called for by resolutions of 
both houses, and considered by them essential to the 
faithful performance of their legislative functions, 


These refusals were exasperating, because, in every | 


instance, their tendency was to shelter frauds from 
detection, and to sereen publio official delinquents 
from exposure and punishment. 

In his double movement on the apportionment bill, 


after a squinting distinction between the duties of a. 


member of congress, and those of a president of the 


United States, to sacrifice his own constitutional | 


scruples to the judgments of others, Mr. Tyler pro- 
fesses to have given his sanction tothe bill in pra- 


found deference to the wishes of the majority in, 


congress, and to manifest his respect for them by 


overcoming his own grave constitutional doubés, in | 
approving and signing the bill. Precisely at the | 


same time he was writing private lettors for publica- 


tion, vilifying the leading members of congress as | 


mousing politicians, and with one breath disclaiming 


indignantly the charge against him of dictating to | 


congress, because he is ready to harmonize with 


them in every thing in which they will adopt his | 
measures, and boasting that congress can enact no) 


law without him. 


This unblushiug claim to legisiatiye power might | 
have been overlooked as 9 senseless gasconade, but | 


for actions corresponding with it, and for the bald 


and broad assertion of it as a principle by his devot- | 


ed partizans in congress. It was distinetly averred 
by one of them in the house, that his veto powers 


were exercised in his legislative capacity; and that he 


was, with the senate and house of representatives, a 
co-ordinate branch of the legislature, The use of these 
expressions has since been repeatedly denied, but 
the denial has always been coupled with a re-asser- 
tion of the same principle: an expedient perfectly 
congenial to the *Tyler-too” practice. 

It was the all but universal opinion of the lawyers 
of all parties, that after the 30th of June, the day 
when the compromise of 1833 was to expire, there 
would be, without further legislation by cangress, wo 


lawful authority for the collection of duties by im-) 
ast, whatever—and the secretary of the treasury | 


Pimself, in bjs annyal report on tho finanees, had 
said, “it may well he Porap tpg dake agg any ad va- 
lorem duties can he collected afier the 90th of June.” 
As the period approached when it was apparent that 
the general tariff bill sould not he passed with}n that 
time, the committee of ways and megnsa reporied 9 
ghort bill,toextend for the limited period of one month, 
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antipathy to the distribution of the proceeds of the 


to the Ist of August, ‘he existing laws for laying and | of the United States, six millions of trust funds 
collecting impost duties; and to appease Mr. T'yter’s} saddied the nation with a debt of at least twenty fy 
*hVe 
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millions—an average deficit of at least six mii1:., 
LOns 


sales of the publie lands among the states. the first! of dollars a year. 


payment on that account, due by law on -the first of 


‘Phe principle of this “salutary Jaw,’? was that the 


July, was also to be suspended until the same first of | whole revenue necessary to an economical admiy;. 
til. 


August. 
back to the house with a veto, in which he said, ‘‘the 


existing laws, as [ am advised, are sufficient to autho-| the bank stock. 


This bill was, on the 29th of June, sent} tration of the government, should be raised by a 


post duties; with the income from the. dividends On 
No part of it was contemplated ,, 


rize and enable the collecting officers, under the di- | be raised from the proceeds of the sales of the pub 
rection of the secretary of the treasury, to levy the} lic lands, for, together with the compromise act ag 


duties imposed by the act of 1833.” 


| by gress passed another act for distributing the procec,. 
Can you believe that the main reason assigned for | of the land sales among the states. hr 


President Jac. 


this veto was, that the biil suspended, or m other/son signed the compromise act, and pocketed +}, 


words, abrogated the provision of the act of 1833, 
commonly called. the “compromise act?’.. The pro- 
vision! What provision? no one could tell. The ope- 
ration of the compromise act, on the 30th of June, 
was consuinmated. “No man of: any party, not Mr. |. 
Mr. Tyler himself, dreamt of continuing any longer 
the provisions of the compromise-act. The last bea- 
tification of the compromise was a horizontal duty 
of 20 per cent. ad valorem upon all unprivileged ar- 
ticles, with home valuation and cash duties. Mr. 
Tyler himself was obliged to give up the horizontal 
duties, and to admit discrimination for incidental 
protection to our domestic industry. Even he was 
for extending mercy to the manufacturers. What 
then was there left of the compromise to contend 
about? Nothing—absolutely nothing—and yet Mr. 
Tyler puffed it off in solemn panegyric, declaring he 





| 
declared purpose of attempting to recover by force | ral obligation; as if a halo of sanctity surrounded it, 


the revolted territory of Texas to the Mexican con-| transcending the obligation of any other law, enact- 
You will remember the eloquent argu-|ed by the same authority. 
ment of the corporal in the same speech, to convince | rants no such distinction; and the mildest judgment 
that ean be passed on this pretension of Mr. Tyler 


had always regarded it as imposing the highest mo- 
The constitution war- 


‘is, that he is under a total misconception of his offt- 
‘cial duties as President of the United States. He 
_well knows that the compromises was a bargain or 
coalition of two sections of this Union against a 
third; and if he. as a citizen and senator of one of 
ihe two combining parties, was accessory to it, when 
he became the president of the whole, he was bound 
by his oath, and ought to have been by his conscience, 
‘to consider the highest of his moral obligations as 
embracing the rights and interests of the whole, and 
not as contracted within the limits of the two com- 
prising sections. 

| Inthe panegyrio upon the compromise this veto 
says that “this salutary Jaw has existed nine years, | 
Lwith as general acquiescence, if is believed, of the 
whole country, as that country has ever manifested | 
for any of her wisely established institutions.” It is | 
i believed?—beilieved by whom? In its origin, all New 
England, the whole manufacturing interest of the 
nerth, protested against it. Not one member from | 
Massachusetts, in either hause, yoted for it. The pre- 
gent secretary, of state, in the senate, and the present 
governor of the commonwealth, in the house, op- 
posed its passage with all the force of their power- 
‘ful minds. Tristram Burges, one of the most ela-; 
quent sons of New England, left ou record a remon-| 
istrance against it, which wil! be remembered when | 
| John Tyler will be immortalized by nothing but his| 
It has, for nine years, been geénergliyv ac- 
| quiesced in? Yes, Na standard of rebellion has} 
been raised against it, from New England. Her free | 
‘laborers, manufacturers, and mechanics, outraged in | 
their rights, and insolently and epenly cast ont of the 
pale of the PRoyecTION Of their sountry, hove sub- 
mitted to the authority of congress. But submission | 
is not acquiescence, And what has been its opera- 
_tion over the whole Unjon? ‘The yeto ‘says, it pro-| 
‘vides “that duties shall be laid for the purnose of | 
raising such revenue as may be necessary to an e@ds, 
inomical administration of the government.” It pro-| 
‘vides? There is a mistake of the word. It: asserts) 
this venest truism of political common-place; but it! 
provides no such thing. It provides that the duties | 
fovied under the tariffof [832, then barely sufficient | 
to defray the then actual expenditures of the Jack-| 
son adininistration, as proftse in professions of eco-| 
nomy as Mr. Tyler himself, should be, in the very; 
year of the compromise, and biennially thereafter, 
‘till December, 1841. and again an the 30th of June, | 
| 1842, gradually reduced to a dead level of 20 per} 
‘cent. ad valorem never after to ha exceeded—-with | 
hame valuation and cash payments: Thatds what it) 
provides, and without the slightest referenee ta the | 
amount which might he necessaiy to an ecogomical 
admjujstration of the governinent, or sa much as an, 
‘inquiry what would he necessary for the adminjstra- | 
‘tions ef Andrew Jackson, and his suecesworp, And | 
‘what was the ounsequenes? From the day when 
‘the compromise get Was signed intl the day of jts 
‘consummation, 80th June, 1842, 4 continually mm, 
‘opeasing deficit in the treasury has absorbed nat less: 








yeioes. 


‘than twenty ovilliong af the proceeds of the sales x | 


'the public lands, eight millions of stook inthe Bank 


a 


land bill; and thereby violated the principle of 1), 
compromise at ihe very moment of approving and 
signing the bill. 

The compromise then was violated at the very yy, 
ment of its enactment. It excluded the proceeds of 
the land sales from the annual ways and means of 
the government, while the same proceeds Were by 
another act distributed to their owners, the people of 
the separate states—and now Mr. Tyler vetoes (i 
temporary tariff bill because it violates. the prince. 
ple of the compromise act of 1833, which was that 
the whole revenue for the annual economical ad mip. 
istration of the government should be raised by ‘in. 
post duties, and of the act of September, }94) 
which makes the proceeds of the land sales part of 
the ways and means for the year, whenever the jm. 
post duties upon any one article exceed 20 per cent 
ad valorem. 

It was the proviso in the act of September. 184) 
which nullified the principle of the compromise act 
of 1833. The principle was, to raise. thé whole re. 
venue for annual expenditure by impost dutics. Tho 
proviso was, that whenever the impost duties should 
exceed 20 per cent. the states should be robbed of 
the income from their lands to supply the deficit jy 
the national treasury. The proviso was in direct 
conflict no less with moral honesty, than with pro. 
dent poticy, and with the priuciple of the compro. 
mise. The distribution itself rested on the principle 
that the proceeds of the sales were the property o| 
the states. If so, the federal government had no 
right to take the whole, or any part of them, to de. 
fyay the current expenses of the year. The right of 
property of the states, conceded by the distribution 
withimpost duties under 20 per cent., eguld not be 
divested by an act of congress raising the impost on 
any one article to 21 per cent. Then as to the poli. 
ey,no maxim of wise government is more firmly cs 
tablished than that its revenues and expenditures 
should be balanced as equally and. steadily us possi- 
ble from year to year, The efficacy of a protective 
revonue depends alinost entirely upon its permanen- 
ey—while nothing can be more unstable and flucty 
ating thai the annual amount of the procee.!s of the 
sales of public lands. It has varied from less than 
one to more than thirty millions a year. To nyake 
the revenues, destined to fulfil the peeuniary obliz 
tions of the nation, depend upon the vicissitudes of 
land speculation, is to turn the common treasury 
the guard and guardian of the public faith, intos 
Faro bank. 

But the motive of Mr. Tyler for this stubborn a1 
herence to the proviso of the aet of September 
1841, is but tog apparent, It is a shoot from the point 
stock of nullification and Slavery. It. is. to. deprivs 
the states. furever, of ei income from, the proces 
of the sates of the nublie lands, He knows as we! 
as thatthe day differs from the night; that dhe day 
will never deen, when aduty of 2Q pep cent. ad v2 
:posts will suffice to defray the currei! 
expanses of government of the United. States —an! 
ag that day wil! never come. his proviso.is equivaiel 
toa standing law that no distribution of the proce: 
of the land sales shail ever be made. to the sia! 
and that is undoubtedly his intention, . Ali tue pro 
ceeds of the lands will be wystled-in meeting i 
daily demands on the common treasury, aud. the ric 
est inheritance ever hestowed by omnipotent 
ness upon the family of man, will vanish like an! 
substantial pageant, aid perish in the using, as if co” 


lorem a: bint) 


' sumed by fire, 


He Says in the veto—'*The existing law's, as [an 
wise, are sufficient to authoriae, and enable th 
collecting officers, under the direstions,of the ssc’ 
tary of the (easury, to levy the duties jm posed } 
the act ef 1833.” 

As tie was advisedt.-Advised by whom? , 
eretary of the treasury, 4 distinguished Jawyer, 2° 
specialiy charged with the department respous!>" 
for the executive action on this syhjeot, had, m2") 
montis bLeiore, warned congress that, it mig!:t 9“! 
he questioned whether, withaut (uirthep legis!atic! 
bv congress, any duties could Jawfully be Go}ieole 
after the 30ih of June. The givai auayority ot 
lawyers ia hoth houses, jnciuding Mr, Calin, 


oue 


of the authors of the COMpPomise act, were decides 
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ly of opinion that no such authority existed—nor 
one member of the house ventured to avow the opi- 
nion that it did exist. ‘If it did exist at all, it was 
only by forced end strained inferences and construc- 
tions of the compromise act. The question was at 
Jeast extremely doubtful. 

There is no usurpation by an executive chief ma- 
gistrate, in modern times, so odious and detestabie, 





as that of jevying taxes upon the people without the | very next day by the Jetter to the dinner party at 
authority of law. It was the precise act of Charles | Philadelphia, asserting, in so many words, that the 


OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Tyler's legislative taxation was ultimately to be de- | recommending distribution, and yet inflexibly with- 


cided by a political, southern, sectional supreme | holding itv? 


court there was no better prospect for the self-ev i- 
dent truths of the Declaration of Independence in 
that quarter, than in the senate. Impeachment, 
therefore, was de facto out of the qnestion, and the 
daring practical assumption of the legislative and 


© 


taxing power on the first of July, was followed the 


I moved in the house the reference of this veto to 
a select committee of 13 members, to consider and 
report thereon; which, after much chicanery and petty 
stratagem to escape it, was carried. The committee 
cons'sted of ten whigs, one officer of the guard, and 
two Five Points democrats. My report wa? signed 
by nine members of the committee, from nine different 
states, besides myself, and was adopted by a resolu- 





the First, which caused the downfall of his monar- | constitution denies to congress the right to pass any | tion of the house, taken by yeas and nays. 100 to 80. 


ehy, and brought him to the block. Charles was not! law without his approval: thereby ‘imparting to it 
ae advised by his attorney general that he had au-! [the executive} for wise purposes, an active agency 
thority to levy ship money without act of parliament, | in all legislation.” 


put eight out of the twelve judges of England de- 
cided that he had, and imposed a heavy fine upon 
John Hampden for contesting it. Charles had infi- 


nitely stronger reasons fur believing that he possess-| drew Jackson, compelled me to depart from the pas- | sion. 





There were two minority reports—one by the officer 
| of the guard bristled with Tylerish arguments against 
/ the proceedings of the house—the other by the two 
These violent executive inroads upon the constitu- | democrats, consisting chiefly of personal buffoonry 
tion, and imminently dangerous examples, far trans-| upon me. The reports were all printed by order of 
cending any thing ever attempted or claimed by An- | the house, and are among the documents of the ses- 
No extra number of copies was printed by or- 


ed this power, than Mr. Tyler could have—yet for! sive and almost unresisting silence with which | had | der of the house; but I shall send a copy of my re- 


ersevering in the exercise of that solemnly adjudi- 
cated right. he bears the brand of a detested tyrant, 
two hundred years aiter his death upon the seaff id, | 
and will bear it to the end of time. 





right to levy impost duties upon tea, and painters’ oil | 


witnessed the overhearing, inconsistent, and arbitra-| port to every town of this congressional district, asa 
ry proceedings of Mr. ‘Tyler at the preceding session. | parting valedictory to my constituents. 
I feit it to be due to myself, to my country, and to! It concluded with a resolution proposing an amend- 


; George the | the cause of freedom. to take my own stand, and to! ment of the constitution to restrict the exercise of the 
Third was not only advised by his attorney general, | bear emphatic testimony, both against his pretensions | veto power. 
but by his judges and parliament, that they had the! and his practices. 


| A majority of the committee would 
_ have preferred a resolution of impeachment, but the 
The deposit, in the department of state. of the rea-| special grounds for impeachment were not merely 


and colors, in the colonies, and that belief severed | sons for approving and signing the apportionment; the abusive exercise of the veto, but far more the 
the British empire intwain. Mr. ‘I yler’s confidence | bill, preceded only by four days the veto of the tem-j groundless claim and lawless usurpation of legisla- 


in his attorney general’s advice, must liave rested on! porary tariff bill. 


the stronger piilar of a slave-holding supreme court; | 
and truly, with the recorded reasoning of its south- 
ern judges, in the case of the Antelope, and the 
more recent case of Prigg vs. the state’ of Pennsy|- 
vania, there is as little favor to be expected from 
their decision, when the actof a brother slave-holder 
president of the United States comes in conflict with 
the first principles of human liberty, as from Captain 
Tyler himself. 

Mr. Tyler, before he sent this veto to the house, 





had already caused instructions to be given to the | 


I considered this deposit and ap- | tive power, in levying taxes without law, and issuing 
proval, as the most insidious, and most profligate in-| regulations expressly reserved by law for the action 
stance of double-dealing, which had disclosed the | of congress; and in the treachery of approving and 
character of the man. The intention was evident. | signing a bill, ana depositing in the department of 
It was an incendiary attempt to kindle and inflame | state an incendiary fire-brand against its most import- 
resistance against that section of the law, under the | ant enactment. ‘The reference of the house to the 
banner of state sovereignty. It was nullification | committee was only the veto message, which might 
brandishing the torch of civil war. It was to pros | not of itself warrant an impeachment, which even if 
trate the legislative power of congress before the} instituted by the house would certainly not be sus- 
counter legislation of separate states; and :t prepared | tained by a vote of two-thirds in the senate. It was 
for the first meeting of the 28th congress, a conflict) not expected that the proposed amendment of the 
between the authorities of the union and of the states. ! constitution would be carried by a vote of two-thirds 


collectors of tle customs, to continue the collection| more calculated to rend them fassunder, than any | in either house, but it was believed that the vote of 


of duties 20 per cent. ad valorem after the 30th of| thing that has ever brought them into collision. 


I! the house upon it, would mark their disapprobation 


June, under regulations by the secretary of the treasu-| moved the reference of the deposit reasons to a se-' of Mr. Tyler’s abusive exercise of a consti’ utional 
The 3d section of the compromise act had pre-| lect committee, which reported a severe review of | power, and yet observe towards him all the respect 
scribed that, after the 30th of June, 1842, the duties | the deposit reasons, and a resolution protesting against; due to his official character, as head of the executive 


should be assessed upon the home valuation, “under! this procedure of Mr. Tyler. 
such regujations as may be prescribed by law’—and | house, well knowing that the report and resolution | tion was 98 to 90. 
the 6th section provided that after the same 30th of} would. if discussed have been adopted by the house, | 

June, 1842, certain articles may be admitted to en-; contrived to dodge the consideration of the report, | 


try, subject to such duty, not exceeding 20 per cent. 
ad valorem, as sial! be provided for bylaw. The at- 
torney general advised that the home valuation 
might be assessed under regulations, prescribed not 
by law, but by the secretary of the treasury; and 
his reason for it was that the words muy be, were 
equivalent to ‘‘may or may not be”-—and when the 
secretary of the treasury reminded him of the words 
shall be, in the 6th section of the act, he replied that 
they confirmed him in his former opinion. ‘That is 
the paltering with language which Mr. Tyler ex- 
pects wil] be sanctioned by the solemn decision of 
the supreme court of the United States. 

A resolution of the house calied on the secretary 
of the treasury to inform, whether any such instrue- 
tions had been issued to the collectors, and if so. for 
a copy of them, and whether he had changed his opi- 
nion, strongly doubting whether any duties could be 
collected after the 30th of June, and if so, for the 
reasons for the change. This call was answered by 
the secretary, not admitting any change of his own 
Opinion, but reporting the opinion of the attorney 
general, advising the preside:.t that the duties autho- 
rised by the compromise act to be assessed under re- 
gulations which shell be provided for by law, migtit 
just as well be collected under jis authority, without 
law; and that the instructions to the collectors, two 
of which, of contradictory report, were annexed to 
the report, and that these instructions were issued in 
conformity to this advice of the attorney general. 

The secretary’s report was referred first to the 
commtttee of ways and means, and then to the eom- 
mittee on the judiciary, the chairman of which, Mr, 
Daniel D. Barnard, one of the ablest members of 
the house, reported a review and analysis of the at- 
torney general’s advice, scattering its arguments to 
the winds; and the committee reported a bill to sup- 
ply the authority for a lawful collection of duties, 
and to legalize, as far as the power of congress jt- 
self was competent to do su, the collection of duties, 
Which Mr. ‘Tyler had presumed to ordain without 
jaw. The whole of this transaction was, in my de- 
liberate opinion, so utterly lawless, and the assump- 
tion, not only of legislative, but of the whole taxing 
power of congress, so flagrant, that I belieyed ita 
clear case for the exercise of the impeaching power 
of the house of representalives. But it was equally 
clear that a majority of two-thirds of the senators, 
prepared to yjadicate this outrage upon the coustitu- 
lion, atid upon the liberties of the people, would be 
® hopeless expectation; aud as the Jawtulness of Mr, 





His friends in the' department. The vote of the house upon the resolu- 
A majority—but not two-thirds. 
On the 30th of August, the ‘last day before the 
ved , OP\; | close of the session, Mr. Tyler sent to the house a 
by objections which could be overuled only by majo- | whining and insulting protest against the act of the 
rities of two-thirds. , , house adopting this report; denying the right of the 
The duties of 20 per cent. ad valorem were, for | house to pass any censure upon his acts as a ¢o-ordj- 
the space of two months, from the first of July to the | nate department of the government—and demanding 
31st of August, actually levied under the Tyler ordi- | that his protest should be entered on the journal of 
nance, and the advice of his attorney genieral. From the house. With the characteristic cunning of a 
one to two millions of dollars may have been thus | double-dealer, he delayed the transmission of this 
collected; but the importers of the articies on which | protest to so Jate a moment, that there could be no 
the duties have been levied, have not been unresist-| discussion in the house upon it, and on six different 
ing sufferers of this wrong. ‘They have protested | pretences, all equally frivolous or groundless, he com- 
against it, and brought suits against the collectors oi | plained of the injustice of the house in the adoption 
ihe customs, og yet on to abide We 5 ai of her ¢ my a ; pts — Phew pewiens against 
supr-me tribunal of the nation. ohn Marshall) the act of the house, | saw Ins device to make up an 
still presided over that court, and Bushrod Washing- issue before the country and the world, between him 
ton were yetone of its members, Captain Pyler would | and me, under circumstanees. in which I should be 
never have made this experiment upon their justice | deprived of the opportunity of replying to his sce 
and their sympathies. We are now to await the re-; phisms and his lamentations. But there was no time 
sult. . for debate. I merely gave notice to the house that 
The two houses  pomeree proceeded pega for the composition and the presentation of that ree 
what they intended for a permanent tariff, It was) port, whieh the house had adopted as their own, I 
eminently protective to the internal industry and ma-j| held myself responsible to the house, to the country, 
sca ry Ae ney aw was rere nate to — world, and to Mr. Tyler himself, who should 
president on the 6th day of August. e returned jt! hear frou: me on the subject elsewhere—a pledge 
to the house with his objections, on the 9th. The} which J hereby redeem. 
main reason assigned for the veto of the temporary; But all the grounds of Mr. Tyler’s protest were 
tariff bill, had been that jt separated the appropria- | immediately withdrawn from under him by a mere 
tion of revenue from impost duties, from that of the | recurrence to the journal of the senate to his own 
proceeds of the public lands, by reserving the latter, recorded votes, and to the thrilling eloquence of the 
for distribution to the states. In the present bill lie | present secretary of stale, on an occasion so striking- 
begins by admitting that he had recommended tlie) ly similar, that ail the differences between them, for- 
distribution of the proceeds ot the land sales, bul| cibly operated against the present pretensions of Mr, 
says he had coupled ut with a condition, that the impost| Tyler. In 1834, the senate of the United States, of 
duties should not exceed 20 per cent. ad valorem;; which Mr. Tyler was then a member, passed certain 
and immediately after he makes it his prime objec- | resolutions of censure upon certain measures of Pre- 
tion to this bill, that it couples the revenue from im-| sident Jacksou’s administration, Whereupon he sent a 
ost with the distrybytion of the proceeds of the land | protest to the senate, denying their right to pass such 
sales, thus uniting two subjects which have, he says, | resolutions, and demanding that his protest shou!d be 
no affinity or congruity with each other. So that his; entered on their journal. Mr. Tyler bad voted for 
objections to the two bills are, first, that they uncou-/ the resolutions of censure, and yoted to reiect the 
pled two subjects which he had coupled, and second; | protest, to refuse to enter it upon their journal, and 
ly, that they had coypled the saine identical two sub- | for a resolution ey eee | denying the right of the 
jects. in the condition itself, upon which alone he opie rt of the United States to send a protest to 
says he recommended the distribution there was dis-| the senate against any of jts proceedings. Ali the 
ingenyoysness ang bad faith; for he knew and avows | topics of Mr, Tyler’s protest were ynnihilated by the 
in the same message, that 20 per cent, ad valorem mere record of his own yotes; and the house, by ma- 
would not suffice to defray the expenses, even of an | jorities of 87 to 46, of 86 to 48, and of 86 to 53, turn- 
economical administration; he knew that the duties, | ed upon Captain ‘Tyler the battery of his own artille- 
even for revenue, myst be raised above 20 per cent. | ry, by adopling aguinst his protest, the identical re- 
hw then, could be asic otc te ai Aa ya agri . pawn hid cone for by himself against the protest of 
@ distribu‘ion, upon a condition which he kaew could} Andrew Jackson, 
not be complied wath; What but to get credit for 


To be concluded. 
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Tue Ameaioan Press. [if any thing definitive was! 
required to frustrate the atiempts making towards unit- 
ing this country more intimately with opinions prevalent 
in, er with the fortunes and fate of “the mother country,” 
by intruding international enactments into our code of 
laws, the project has met its death blow by the attempt 
of Mr. Dickens. in a visit to this country to aid the wri- 
ters of England in obtaining the enactment of an inter- 
national copy-right law. ‘The proposition had assumed | 
a very plausible aspect, and was urged by men of the 
first talents and standing in this country; perhaps, in the 
tide of ameliorated feelings and amity setting 11 under 
the treaty of Washington, it.might have succeeded, had 
the European advocates of the measure left the Ameri- 
can people to decide for themselves, but Mr. Dickens? 
edolinats introduction of the subject in his dinner speech 
on landing at Boston, was conclusive of its fate at once, 
and now. he would be an intrepid champion of “free 
trade” indeed in this country, who would volunteer in 
the cause of international copy-righ'. The agitation of 
this question, as well as the popalarity of ‘Boz as a _wi- 
ter, excited much curiosity to see his “American Notes 
for general circulation”—and 9 general circulation they 
are likely to have, and that with the characteristic speed 
of our American operations. The copy of the work 
was received by the Great Western steamer at N. York 
at 6 o'clock on Sunday evening. In ninefeen hours af 
ter its reception, the whole work was reprinted and sel- 
ling by thousands upon thousands of enpies at 125 cents 
each, from the office of the ‘New World, in a pamphlet 
of 48 pages, large octavo. Fifteen hundred copies, all 
that went on in the first train of cars to Philadelphia 
were disposed of as fast as they could be handed to 
purchasers, and so at Baltimore. and we presume at oth- 
er places. Jhe work was criticized at considerable 
Jength by the Baltimore editors in their papers of Thurs- 
day. The publishers, it is probable, did not take time 
to correct their proof sheets or theré was competition 
whether there could not be as many typograph‘eal as 
other errors in the work. Besides the edition from the 
above press we find the work already advertised from 
the presses of the Brother Jonathan, Boston; the Har- 
pers, New York; Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia—and 
all the newspapers are making long extracts from i's! 
pages. ‘The work will sadly lower the estimate in which 
the author was held—both as a writer and a man, al- 
though there are many well written and some wholesome | 
paragraphs in it. 





The chapter upon slavery in America 
is decidedly the’most outrageous libel upon our country) 
which we have met within any of the British authors. | 

The paternity of an articie in the October London | 
Quarterly, in relation to the American press has been | 
attributed to Boz. He does not avow, bur endorses that 
article in his notes. It is now said to have been written 
by Dr. Lardner—who is lecturing in one of our easiern 
cities. 


ALEXANDRIA Canat Company. We learn that the 


government are prepared, ot the opening of the goxtses- 


Sy during the year 184} about four millions of dollars. 





Georgetown Ferry Landing, on both sides of the rive r. 
with about forty acres of land, the wharf in Georgetown. 


the Potoinac aqueduct, has been jodiciousiy purchased 
for the Alexandria canal cumpany—a valuable invest- 
ment of itself, likely to be useful for the canal company, 
and getting rid of all fature difficulty with the ferry. 

: [ Alex. Gaz. 


Bank Items The Mobile Chronicle of the 27th ult. 
informs us that in consequence of the State banksatthat 
place having refused to take the post notes of the Planters 


and Merchants bank of Mobile, a great excitement was | 


occasioned there and the eredit of the later institution 
went down materially. 

The cashier of the bank at Terre Haut, heretofore 
thought highly of, is stated to be a defaulter to the amount 
of $2,000. 

The quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and as- 
sets Of the Bank of Drgiand, fiom the 16:h of July to the 
Sth of October, both inclusive, was as follows: 


Lialilities. Assets. 
Circulation £20 004 006 | Securities £22 572.000 
Deposiies 9 368.000 | Bullion 9,633,000 





£29,372,000 | £32,205 000 

Ohio Banks. The recent election in Ohio was largely 

influenced by the question, whether to renew the bank 

chariers which are about to expire, or to grant any new 

ones. The result may be consideri d as conclusive against 

banks. ‘There areeleven bank charters that expire this 
winter in Ohio. 





Banxroprs. The number of applicants for the bene- 
fit of the bankrupt law in Lilinois already exceeds ane 
thousand. 


Boxtne Marcon Extra. 


quarrelled and actually fought at the hottom of the sea, 
in twelve fathom water! Que «f them wag brought up 


nearly exhausted, and had to be sent to the hospital, 


The disptite was about slinging a large iimber to rend 
up, 

Canapa. Tho Baillie has been appointed to the office 
of surveyor general and counissianer of crawn landa, 
nn event which seems to excite soing interest in the pro- 
vince, The St. John and Quehee papers mention the 


. ‘ . s e be ' ‘ ® J c : Oo } > t S F "4 : P “i fy i ~ 5 so 
building, boats. &e. in the immediate neighborhood of | for Bouck, as governor, so far as heard from is 23,511 


‘export of flour alene. | 


{t is stated: in. the Hamilon (U. ©.) Journal, that the 


sion af ibe provincial parlianiecit, io propose a bill levy- 
Ing a certain: duty on Amgrican cattle, ti cheese, &c. 
The Quebec Gazette says, Canada alone has cost En- 


nd for what? On account of boundary disputes with 
the United States, which might have been settled at any 
time during the last fifty years on the conditions of the 
late treaty: to disorders in Canada, oeeasioned by ac- 
knowledged acis of misgovernment by the home minis- 
try, and by the provincial officers under their control! 


Cenrrat America. Honduras Recent intelligence 
from Hondurus, received at New Orleans, states that 
Gen. Morazan, governor of Costa Rica, while making 
Preparations to invade Nicaragna, to put down the in- 
surgenis, was risen against by the inhabitants, defeated, 
his tr put to flight and himself captured, tied up and } 
shot. His men were all captured or killed. ‘The negro 
and Indian race ure getting the ascendancy.-—N. O. But. 


Corton The Liverpool market according ro advices 
by the Great Western. was dull, bu: prices had not de- 
clined, though sales could not readily be effected at for- 
mer rates. 


Tue Dencus.’a disease which occasioned much fsuf- 
fering. about fourteen years age in Louisiana, has we re- 
gret to learn from the New Orleans Courier, again ap- 
peared i the Lafourche district of that state. 


Diamonns. There has been a new inventory taken 
of the crown diamonds of France, which corresponds 
with that taken wheu they were removed from Paris to 
Ghent on the approach of Napvleon from Elba. The 
rumber is computed a: 61,312, weighing 21,758 carats 
and valued at 21,900,269 francs. 


DaMAGES FoR A SLAVE. By a decision of Baltimore 
county court,the Balimore and Wiimington Rail Road 
company have had to pay $1,012 for two slaves belong- 
ing toG, W. Warring, conveyed in the company’s cars 
vut of the state of Maryland. 


DerareaTion. There has been a succession of hea- 
vy defauliers detected ainongst the officers lately man- 
aging the funds of the city of New York, for their 
own benefit instead of the public benefit. Lloyd, Ste- 
venson, and Ahern, were found each to have abstraeied 
large amounts, and to the list is now added James H. 
Ward, the mayor's first marshs!, who it appears has been 
so appropriating the “hospital mroney tax,” collected of 
foreign passengers, to an amount ascertained to be over 
fitty, and probably, may turn out to be nearly $100,000 


- 


Euecrion. Mr. Cross, the present representative in 
congress from Arkansas, has been re-elected by a ma- 
jority of 1,778 votes over his principal opponent, Cum- 
inins. 

Execrtons took place on Tuesday last in New York 
and Delaware. The former hes gone in favor of the 
Van Buren party in all its departments. ‘lhe majority 


showing a whug loss of 20.302 votes, compared with the 
election of 1840. The probability is, that of the 34 re 
presentatives to congress, 24 will be Van Buren. and 10 
whigs. Of the eight state senators elected, seven are 
Van Buren, and 1 whig. Of representatives, 81 Van 
3nren, 25 whigs, and 22 to be heard trom. The whigs 
clected two of the four congressmen from the city of 
New York —now represented by four Van Buren mem- 
bers; Phapnix, (W.) beating E. H. Nicoll, (V. Bi) by 





Two of the divers employed | 
in breaking up the wreck of the Royal George, recently | 


899 votes, and Hamilton Fish, beating McKeon, the pre- 
sent V. B. member 107 vores. The city gave the Van 
Buren governor a majority of 2,080 votes, upwards of 
40,000 votes being taken. Eleven Van Buren and two 
whigs are elected from the city to the iegislature. Alba- 
ny gave 225 whig majormty, but the o:her river counties 
generally gave increased Van Buren majorities, 

DeLawaRE bas gone for the whigs. Maw Castle gave 
a Vao Buren majority of 199. Keui county a whigma- 
jority of 152, and Sassex 77, making an aggregate whig 
majority in the state of 80. Roduey wwh'g) is elected to 
coner ss. The senate will stand 7 whigs, 2 Van Buren, 
of the house 14 whigs 7 Van Buren, 


Ex-viczk presipext Cor. R. M. Jounson, reached 
Washington from the nor on the dthinst A meeting of 
| his friends was convened, and the col. arranged to meet 
| them this day at Apolio Hall. where the war worn vete- 
iran will be cordially grected by his fellow citizeng, 





Emigrants. Up tothe 29h ul, there had arrived st 
| Quebee, this year. 43,776 s'eernage and 613 cabin pagsen- 
gers; being an increase of 15,508 upon last year to same 
date. 
| Gastronomic. A patriotic Frenchman has observed, 
t*] rezard the diagovery of a dish asa far more iMerest- 
ingevent than the discovery of a star; for we have al- 
“wais siars enough, but can never have too many dishes; 
land LT should vet regard the science as sufficiently honor- 
ied orrepresented among us until | see a cook in the first 
clags of the inatitute.’ 
| Lapor iN Franc. It appexrs from a atatiatical table 

which nas been recently published, that he average 
| price Of labor in Frayce is Lir. We. per day, Tn the de- 
| partment of the Rhene itis fr. 42-.; in the Seine Jn- 


gious insruciion. 
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none then, ufless ti: 
beea three years fieqnenting school, and Yea Wing 
From 9 to 42 years. children 
not work above 10 hours. From 12'to 16, children mug 
not work above 2 hours with one hour’s interval. N, 
boy or girl under 16 to work at night. 4 
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Oxcan Factory. Mathias Schwab, of Cincinnati is 
making one of the largest organs ever manafaciured in 
the United States, for a echureh in Baltimore. The Cost 
will be only about $4000; and we learn his organs o;, 
considered equal to any manufactured in any part-of the 
world. { Wheeling Times. 


Porx is se'ling at Alton, Hl.at from $1 25 to$1 59 
per liundred. Mess pork is quoted at N. Orleans at $3 4 
$5 50; at Cincinnati $5. 


PurenotocicaL MesmerismM. Mr. Buchanan cop. 
menced his course of lectures in New York,on the 7) 
inst. Mr. B. is the genthman-who claims to have dis. 
covered tlre practicability of applying Mesmerism 
phrenology, so as to develope the facuhies of the mind, 
indicated by eertain protuberances of the head. H)js 
lectures are spoken of us exceedingly interesting. 


Rath RoaD 1TEMs. Western (Mass.) rail road. Thy. 
receipts last week were as fellows, viz. Passengers 
$4,990; freight, &c., $7,541; total, $IZ53%; total in Oc. 
tober, $59,141: total for the last ten months, $424,010, 
The year 1842 will consequently yield over half a mitlion 
of dollars; and this will be doing wonders, all things 
considered. 2 
On the Bal:mmore and Ohio rail read, the cars for Cum. 
beriand now reaeh Baltimore in 9 1-2 hours,—distance 
178 miles. 


Revenve of ~Great Bariraw. The bords commis 
sioners of her mnjesty’s treasury have certified that the 
actual expendiure of the Unned Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland exceeded the actual revenue thereof, 
for the year ending the Sth of July, 1842, by the suin of 
£1,467,704 izs. 


Streamers. The Great Western steamer was sold at 
anction whilst last in England, for £40,000 sterling. 
The agent publishes a refuiation of the report that sie 
was to be taken off of the line to New York. The NX, 
York papers assert that the Cunard hne will rua w 
thai port stead of Boston, next season. 

The steamer Chili arrived at Callan August 2¢, from 
Valparaiso, having conveyed. either a part or the whole 
of the distance, 1O4 passengers. 

A steam frigate, built by an American, was launched 
at Constantinople, on the 27th Sept.in. the presence of 
the sovereign, his ministers, the foreign, ambassadors, 
&c., and numed Eseri Diedid, (new work). Her ma. 
chinery (whieh is English), had long been Waiting ior 
her. 

STeamMBoat ITEMS. The steamboat engineers of Cin- 
cinnati have furmed au association having for i's object 
to remedy the crying evils attendant upon the present 
state of steamboat navigation upon the western waters. 
This no doubt will be acceptable news to persons travel: 
ling in that direction. 


Sirk. The bounty paid on silk, from_the treasury of 
Massachusetts, this year, amounts 10 $3351.51. This is 
an sbout one-third larger than last year. 


a 


Topaceo. The American chamber of commerce 2 
Liverpool have addressed a memorial to-sir Rober Pee 
urging the necessity of a reduction of the present enol 
mous duty upon tobacco. No answer had beet reiurn- 
ed to the memporialists. 


Transportation. We understand that the diflerent 
transportation companies on the Pennsylvania pubic 
works will close their operations for the season on the 12 
of this inonth. [U. §, Gaz. 


TReascRY NoTEs. Ist November. Outstanding, of the 
issue prior to the 3lst of Ja uary. 1842, according {0 1" 
recen! official estimate $3,823 653 26. Amount issued 
ander the act of ist June, 1842, $7,800, 321-49. Amount 
entered at the treasury office, and in the hands of the 
assisting officers, including $380.000. cancelled in te 
hands of the collector at New Orleans, and notes issued 
under the oct of Sist August, 1842, making in o 
$10,033 056 18, 


Tue Mitrerires have spread their broad tent ai New 
ark, and are preaching the “Secand Advent,” to tha 
people of New Jersey. Their meeting je expece 
continye for ten days. An article is gong the rune 
of the public papers, which asserts that they have: 
discovered thatthe end of the world is nop ta take »4e 
on the 231 April, but on the 4th of July next, 2! 
rumor defers the great event to exactly Q cently from 
the preeeding date; a mistake in the ealerfaitun nav''s 
been detect d, 

Universatists. The Universalist Regiater, for 
says there ure in the United States sikiy-! wo assoc): ° 
918 sucistiee, ST7 meeting hoyses, and 876 preaatie's 
Dari: ¢ the past year, the denumination has gained one 
State conventinn, three.associations, 58 societies, 46 nev 
ing houses and 48 preachers, 

Wuaerar. ‘The laet average price of wheat in ki 
was 5}s G1.-the average of six weeks f9s. 54 
8x, The Sangamo Journal, Hl quoneathe price | 
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